








keeps tobacco fresh... keeps gas dry 


Diethylene glycol’s ability to absorb of quality and supply. It’s available 
moisture rapidly makes it valuable in tank cars, tank trucks and resin- 
both as a humectant and as a dehy- lined drums directly from the manu- 
drant. It’s also a solvent and chemical facturing point at Brandenburg, Ky., 


intermediate. or from strategic distribution points. 
Mathieson diethylene glycol will Contact your Olin Mathieson repre- 
meet your most exacting requirements sentative today. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MATHIESON INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. sen 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia - Bicarbonate of Soda - Carbon Dioxide - Caustic Potash - Caustic Soda - Chlorine - Hydrazine and Derivatives - Hypochlorite 
Products - Muriatic Acid - Nitrate of Soda - Nitric Acid + Soda Ash + Sodium Chiorite Products - Sulphate of Alumina - Sulphur (Processed) - Sulphuric Acid 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycols - Polyethylene Glycols + Glycol Ether Solvents - Ethylene Dichloride - Dichloroethylether - Formaldehyde 
Methanol + Sodium Methylate - Hexamine - Ethylene Diamine + Polyamines + Ethanolamines + Trichlorobenzene + Polychlorobenzene - Trichlorophenol 








Use the moly key 
+. to better catalysts 
















® Highly 
active 


* Selective 


* Resistant 


to poisoning © Economical 


Moly catalysts resist poisoning 


When sulfur is removed from petroleum stocks, the catalyst 
must resist poisoning. It must withstand contamination from 
sulfur and also from nitrogen and metallic contaminants. 


Cobalt molybdate catalysts, in a number of different commercial 
processes, are the answer to these difficult specifications. Stocks up 
to 3 to 4% sulfur by weight have been processed. When stocks with 
less sulfur are used, products containing as little as 0.1% sulfur 
are obtained. Yields are almost 100% of theoretical. 


For-technical data about molybdenum catalysts write for our bulletin 
“Molybdenum Catalysts for Industrial Processes.” Dept. 28, Climax 
Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 








NON-HYGROSCOPIC 


Cae 


Crystallized tetrasodium, 


trisodium and disodium salts 


’ 
e 


of EDTA are now, available. 


a 


Manufactured. from 99% acid; 


these non-hygroscopic dust free, 


quick dissolving salts 


meet the highest standards 


of purity of all 


commercial chelating agents. 


Get the full story on the powerful Perma Kleers, 


write for booklet—samples or data sheet. 
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Lyndhurst ¢ New Jersey 


CORPORATION 


TEXTILE DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 


Southern: CARBIC-MOSS CORP., 2511 Lucena Street, Charlotte 6, N.C. 

New England: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3,R.1. 
California: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 311 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13, €alifornia 
New York: CARBIC-MOSS CORP., 451-453 Washington St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 

Canadian: RELIABLE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., 85 Cannon St., W., Hamilton, Ontario 
Central Eastern: GEORGE H. RHODES, 713 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 


New England: AMERICAN CHEMICAL & SOLVENT CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 3, R.1. 
Midwestern: UEBEL CHEMICAL CO., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Midwestern (Detroit Area); R. A. WILLIHNGANZ, 283 Tuxedo Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich 
Southwestern: RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORP., 24371/2 University Blvd., Houston, 5, Texas 
So. California: CHEMICAL-ADDITIVES CO., 3155 Leonis Boulevard, Vernon 58, California 
No. California: WILLIAM C. LOUGHLIN & CO., 311 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


European: CHEMITALIA COLORI, Corso Venezia, N. 56, Milano, Italy 
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Celanese plans a big push to boost its nonfiber chemical 
sales substantially above the present level of 30% 
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chemical corporation 


GREAT ern, N. J. 
SOLE SALES AGENTS 
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Davison pioneered in the development of the first commercially useful silica gel 
more than three decades ago, and for years has been America’s 
leading producer. Silica gel, with its porous amorphous physical structure providing a 
surface area of 90,000 square feet per cubic inch, is a unique compound of 
continuing importance and increasing application. Silica gel’s most important 
properties are its ability to condense and retain condensable gases in 
the porous structure and its regenerable nature through the application of heat or other 
elutriation methods. A wide variety ofsparticle sizes, densities and adsorptive 
capacities are available, each having been developed to meet specific application 
demands. Investigate Davison Silica Gel, now. 
See your Davison Field Service Engineer or write for technical literature. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. eran) 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lil.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y. 
Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels, Silicofluorides: 
Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 
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‘Davison Silica Gel 
. for the dehydra- 
tion of air and gas. 
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Syloid® 244... superior 
: flatting agent in clear 
, Syloid® 162 alkyd finishes and 


Syloid® 308 . . . Syloid® AL-1... Protek-Sorb® 121 oleoresinous varnish. 


lacquer flatting prevents gas build- ... for Method Il de- eikyd-urea varnish 
agent. up in metallic paint. hydratedpackaging. “latting agent. 
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ELEMENTAL 
ONO 


in commercial 
quantities 
manufactured 
to meet your 
specific needs! 



















Today’s elemental boron, no longer a 
laboratory curiosity, is a fast-growing 
chemical with important commercial 
aspects. For those working in Boron 
Chemistry, Trona* now offers several 
grades of elemental boron to meet your 
specific needs. Trona, a world leader in the 
development of commercial boron, has the 
technical know-how and production facili- 
ties to fill your orders in any quantity 
without delay. 


CURRENT FIELDS OF APPLICATION: 


In the Military, elemental boron is being 
used in Ordnance applications for flares, 
fuses, ignitors, and propellant mixtures. 
Commerciat!y, it is used in borides for 
high temperature applications, and with 
plastics for lightweight neutron shields. 


To get more information about 
Trona’s special grades of 
elemental boron, call your Trona 
technical representative today. 










| TRONA , 
American Potash & 
Chemical (on por “ition 


BT Tor- Ta dant: 





INDUSTRIES 


How many of these SPECIAL FIRE HAZARDS 


“does your plant contain? 


Practically every manufacturer has what we call “special 
fire hazards’ — extra hazardous areas in his plant where 
special protection must be provided to insure against 
possibly serious loss by fire. Some of these hazards are 
illustrated below, along with the special fire protection 
systems recommended to arrest fire without delay. And 
there are many other hazards, too, where major or minor 
supplements to ordinary-hazard fire protection systems 


Bulk oil storage tanks 


elk Sep Fg se & 
ce lh we 


Engine test cells 
; _— 


hee 


Infrared driers” 


are a positive must’’ — if trouble is to be safely avoided. 

Grinnell, with 87 years experience protecting against 
fire hazards of every description, has a fire protection 
system for every need. Moreover, the installation of the 
proper Grinnell System usually serves to reduce fire 
insurance premiums drastically, often pays for itself in 
a few years. Check your own hazardous areas against 
the list that follows: 


RECOMMENDED SYSTEM 


WATER SPRAY 


Grinnell ProtectoSpray; 
Grinnell Mulsifyre Systems 


FOAM 


Grinnell ProtectoFoam System 


ae | 
ayy 


CARBON DIOXIDE 
Grinnell CO, System 


DRY CHEMICALS 
Grinnell Dry Chemical System 


Flammable liquid pumping stations 


Call in a Grinnell Fire Protection Engineer. With a full range of equipment, you are assured of unbiased recommen- 
dations which will be fitted to your requirements. Grinnell Company, Inc., 288 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER FIRE PROTECTION IS INVOLVED 


Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Fire Protection Systems since 1870—————————> 
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Chlorine? 


Columbia-Southern’s Traffic Department 
saves you time and money 


Shipping chemicals is highly specialized work at Columbia- 
Southern. 

With a product such as chlorine, whose consumption has 
been steadily increasing year after year, the benefits of an 
efficient, well-organized traffic and transportation department 
become increasingly evident to all Columbia-Southern chlorine 
customers. 

When shipping facilities are taxed, Columbia-Southern’s 
traffic department finds a way to overcome unnecessary delays. 
At all times, the best routes between points are precisely 
plotted. Costs in shipping undergo constant review and analysis 
to locate new economies. The best method of transporting is 
always considered. Innovations and improvements in equip- 
ment and handling practices are also frequently recommended 
by Columbia-Southern’s traffic department. 

As the nation’s leading merchant producer of chlorine, 
Columbia-Southern is unsurpassed in chemical quality and 
customer service. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago 

Cleveland * Boston * New York * St. Louis * Minneapolis 

New Orleans * Dallas * Houston * Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia * San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and _ its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 








OPINION 


The Common Bond 


One hundred years ago, William 
Henry Perkin failed to synthesize 
quinine. Had he been a sensible, mat- 
ter-of-fact 18-year-old student, he 
would have thrown out the dark 
“gunk” resulting from his experiment 
and started afresh. But instead he ex- 
plored his “failure,” delved into it for 
whatever was of worth, and learned 
that he had synthesized the first coal- 
tar dyestuff. 

It is not especially important that 
Perkin accomplished this 100 years 
ago, rather than 99 or 101. A centen- 
nial is an artificial device—albeit a 
useful one, since it is a commonly 
accepted juncture at which to pause, 
reflect on the past, and consider what 
perspective we have gained. 

It is satisfying to savor the progress 
of the dyestuffs industry, reviewed in 
this issue (p. 47 ff.); it has gained 
remarkably over the past century both 
in scientific understanding and com- 
mercial stature. 

Makers of dyestuffs and pigments 
today are a force that is working a 
revolution in our living standards and 
in our economy. As the Perkin Centen- 
nial registrants were told, color— 
whether on textiles or telephones, auto- 
mobiles or beer cans—is a powerful 
catalyst of consumption. Hence, dyes 
and pigments are a far more funda- 
mental factor in our economy than 
was imaginable a few short years ago 
—-a fact underscored by the great di- 
versity of groups that participated in 
the centennial celebration. Color is 
their common bond. 

The celebrants spent very little time 

A solvent for-everd looking backwards over a century of 
. history. As it should be, they looked 


problem, that's one of ahead for ways in which to use color 


Amsco’s services—in- ‘ more effectively—and more profitably 
cluding new solvents —in the years to come. 


oe Howard C. E. Johnson, 
with high flash point ya 


low end point and« 
extra fast dry time. 


’ a 
AMSCO specializes in “ F-T’ a Trademark 


solvents . To THE Epitor: We here at Dura 
: Commodities Corp. thought it was a 

really fine idea that you published 

such a detailed article about the grow- 

ing importance of the Fischer-Tropsch 

waxes (Aug. 25). We find that the 

AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY article is extremely well written and, 
NEA an Ae): 4 Gieel ile Vcho mm Mole W ict am 2m) ; on the whole, presents an accurate 

picture to the chemical world as to the 
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1. Block of vinyl foam by Crest Chemical Industries Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 2. Thin sheet sliced from block is heat-sealable; can be sandwiched between 
fabrics to provide quilted effect. 3. Fish-net floats, by Linen Thread Co., Paterson, N. J. 4. Solenoid valve shield, by U. S. Rubber Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
5. Semi-rigid foam soles, by Foam King, Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 


Why DuPont BL-353 blowing agent 
gives high-quality PVC foams for many applications 


(polyviny! chloride 


This general-purpose blowing agent: @ Permits a broad range of foam density 


@ Produces uniform cells in thin or thick sections @ Provides wide latitude in formulating plastisols— 


: ; viscosities can range from 200 cp to over 100,000 ep 
@ Liberates nitrogen at a uniform rate 


@ /s suitable for producing either open-cell or closed- 


@ Offers excellent expansion efficiency cell expanded PVC 
@ Eliminates need for specialized equipment 
FACTUAL BULLETINS, YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING, These two bulletins on 


BL-353 give you more facts on this 
popular, multi-purpose blowing agent 


top sant ° qneet FISINE demay,, foam prodst’ with high zalee sppeal 
available in WE — 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Chemical Sales, Explosives Department— Room 2420-N 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
‘Wee Please send me: 


Free booklets Sample to test 
An Explosives Department Product 


NAME TITLE 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY CITY 
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i-product 
efining 


hy DISTILLATION... 
including high temperature 
and high vacuum... 


Rendered on a toll basis—or the 
outright purchase of the starting 
by-product. 

The facilities and experience of 
Truland may be employed advan- 
tageously for the economical up- 
grading and disposal of solvent 
mixtures and organic by-products. 

Our technically trained person- 
nel are available to discuss the 
refining of any solvent mixture 
or organic by-product. 


Send for new booklet 


which describes our operation — 


Division of The Trubek Laboratories Incorporated 





OPINION 


progress that has been made since the 
introduction of these synthetic mineral 
waxes in 1953. 

There is, however, a rather serious 
error, which we would ask you to 
kindly bring to the attention of your 
readers: While the article acknowl- 
edges that “Dura calls its . . . non- 
emulsifiable series FT,” [it] then goes 
on to make very unrestricted use of 
the term “F-T” as if it were a generic 
term applying also to the products of 
others. 

This is definitely not the case. The 
term “F-T” is a trademark, registered 
under No. 631596 at the U.S. Patent 
Office, by Dura Commodities Corp. It 
can, therefore, be used only in con- 
nection with mineral waxes sold by this 
corporation. .. . 

I. Y. STRAUS 

President 

Dura Commodities Corp. 
New York 


SEE YOU THERE 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, petroleum division, Hilton-Statler 
Hotel, Dallas, Sept. 23-26. 


American Rocket Society, fall meet- 
ing, sessions on propellents, combustion, 
telemetering, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Sept. 
24-26. 


Materials "{andling Institute, fall meet- 
ing, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Sept. 24-26. 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, 30th 
fall meeting, Chicago, Sept. 24-26. 


Trade Fair of the Atomic Industry, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Sept. 24-28. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec City, 
Que., Sept. 26-28. 


American Assn. of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Reading, Pa., Sept. 28. 


Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Sec- 
tion of the N.Y. Board of Trade, 66th 
annual meeting, Pocono Manor, Pa., 
Sept. 28. 


Electrochemical Society, Inc., Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Sept. 30-Oct. 4. 


European Federation of Chemical En- 
gineering, annual meeting of process en- 
gineers, Hamburg, Germany, Oct. 1-3. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 11th plastics-paper conference, 
at Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., Oct. 3-4. 


American Council of Independent Lab- 
oratories, 29th meeting, Savoy Plaza, 
New York, Oct. 28-Nov. 1. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


“ANISIC ALDEHYDE (Industrial) 
(para Methoxy Benzaldehyde ) 


y 


\ 


= 


ANISYL ALCOHOL (Industrial) 
(para Methoxy Benzyl Alcohol) 


\ 


ANISYL CHLORIDE 
(para Methoxy Benzyl Chloride) 


ANISYL CYANIDE 
(para Methoxy Benzyl Cyanide) 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 


The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. 


Established 1932 
EAST RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEV 
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PFIZER SODIUM CITRATE 


as your sequestering and buffering agent 


Complex-shaped interiors, found in many valves and pipes, frequently are beyond the throwing 
power of an electroplating bath. Such equipment can be successfully plated without electricity by 
electroless nickel plating using Pfizer Sodium Citrate. This ideal buffering agent produces brighter 
plate in the alkaline bath and as a sequesterant prevents wasteful precipitation of basic nickel salts. 


Other Pfizer chemicals of interest to metal finishers include: citric, tartaric, gluconic 
and oxalic acids, and their salts. Get the full details on how they help you do a superior job 
of cleaning, polishing and plating. 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., Chemical Sales Division, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Chemical Sales Division 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif; 
Vernon, Calif. Atlanta, Go. 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
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TRITON X-100 


...for detergent duty 


















... light or heavy 


Triton X-100 really fills a variety of needs in 
liquid home detergents. This non-ionic surfac- 
tant can clean walls and floors, gently wash the 
sheerest lingerie, or remove grease and caked 
residue from pans, cutlery, and dishes. And 
only Triton X-100 does all these jobs so well 
because only Triron X-100 combines superior 
cleansing properties with excellent foaming 
: © and zephyr-like gentleness. 


How good is Triron X-100 as an all-around 
surfactant? Well, test after test on fabrics, 
metals, glass, and plastics shows that its overall 
soil removal efficiency is as high or higher than 
any other surface-active agent. Because it’s an 
excellent emulsifier, it also compares equally 
well in preventing dirt from being redeposited. 
Yet, TriTon X-100 is completely safe on finishes 
and fabrics when properly formulated. 





















Triton X-100 can be formulated with many 
other ingredients such as Triron X-301, alkyl 
aryl sulfonates, and sanitizers. Write today for 
complete information and samples. 


FRY Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 

— COM PANY 

aa WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 






Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and in principal foreign countries. 
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QUALITY 
CHEMICALS 


by cooperative research 


OVER TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN RESEARCH and production of bro- 
mine, magnesia, chloride and calcium chemicals, and recent expansions in 
capacities and improvements in processes provide facilities for customers 
requiring basic supplies of industrial, pharmaceutical, agricultural, and rare 
earths chemicals. Inquire about our program of cooperative research on 


your problems. 


Aluminum Bromide Anhydrous. Technical 
grade, dark colored product suitable for most 
manufacturing uses. Highly reactive catalyst, 
many uses in organic synthesis especially in 
isomerization, bromination and halogen ex- 
change reactions. Available as solid or lump. 


Ammonium Bromide N.F. X. A white pow- 
der, very pure, complies with all the require- 
ments of the National Formulary. Commonly 
used as sedative in pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Also in photography, textile finishing 
and as fire retardant for fabrics. 


Bromine, Dry. A powerful oxidizing and bro- 
minating agent used in manufacture of dyes, 
pharmaceuticals. Many applications in or- 
ganic synthesis. Low moisture content of 30 
ppm permits use in nickel and monel equip- 
ment. Very irritating to skin, eyes. 


Chlorobromomethane “CB”. A specially pre- 
‘pared pure, noncorrusive fire extinguishing 
fluid. Now finding increased use in facto- 
ries, warehouses, homes. Clear, colorless, 2 
degrees C. boiling range; complies with cur- 
rent military specifications. Used as solvent 
and in organic synthesis. 


Cyclopentyl Bromide. A clear, colcrless li- 
quid with an aromatic odor. Specially pre- 
pared for use in organic synthesis, particu- 
larly for introduction of the cyclopentyl 
radical. Many potential uses in manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals. Purified grade, 2 de- 
grees C. boiling range. 


1, 3-Dibromo-5, 5-dimethylhydantoin. CsHe- 
Br:O:N2. A bromine carrier and oxidizing 
agent. Useful in synthesis for side chain 
bromination and bromination of allylic car- 
bon atoms. A fine stable powder with a 
minimum active bromine content of 54%. 


8B - Diethylaminoethy! Chloride Hydrochlo- 
ride. (CH»CH2)2NCH:CH:2Cl * HCl (DEC). 
A granular solid. Specially suited for use 
as an intermediate in organic chemical manu- 
facture, including antispasmodic agents and 
other pharmaceuticals. 


8B - Dimethylaminocthyl Chloride Hydrochlo- 
ride. (DMC). (CHs)2 NCH2:CH:Ci * HCl. 
A granular solid. Specially prepared for use 
in manufacture of antihistaminics and other 
pharmaceuticals. Other potential uses in or- 
ganic synthesis. Relatively nontoxic in hy- 
drochloride form. 


B - Dimethylaminoisopropy! Chloride Hydro- 
chloride. (CHs);NCH2CHCICH: «+ HCI. 
(DMIC). An organic intermediate similar 


Also Manufacturer of Rare Earth Compounds and Metals, Pestmaster* Insecticides, 


in appearance and properties to DEC and 
DMC. Specially prepared for manufacture 
of analgesics and other pharmaceuticals. 
Other potential uses in organic synthesis. 


y - Diethylaminopropyl Chloride Hydrochlo- 
ride. (C2Hs)z NCH2CH2CH: * HCl (DEPC). 
A light tan to white crystalline hygroscopic 
solid. Used in pharmaceutical manufacture, 
especially for introduction of the diethyl- 
aminopropyl radical. 


y - Dimethylaminopropy! Chloride Hydro- 
chloride. (CH:)z: NCH2zCH:CH:Cl «+ HCl 
(DMPC). A white powder of singular pur- 
ity. A versatile intermediate for pharma- 
ceutical and organic syntheses, available ex- 
clusively from Michigan Chemical. 


Ethyl Bromide. A clear, colorless, volatile 
liquid, specially prepared for use as an in- 
termediate in organic synthesis. Practically 
free from impurities; has a narrow boiling 
range. Used in manufacture of dyes, per- 
fumes and pharmaceuticals. 


Hydrobromic Acid. A clear, colorless or 
light amber colored fuming liquid. Used for 
manufacture of inorganic metal bromides, 
aliphatic bromides, pharmaceuticals, dyes 
and intermediates. 48% acid and other 
strengths. 


Magnesium Carbonate, Basic, Technical. 
Fine, uniform white powder, 325 mesh, bulk 
density 5.5 pounds per cubic foot. Very re- 
active. Used for rubber compounding, print- 
ing inks, paints, varnishes. Anticaking agent 
for table salt; conditioning or bulking mate- 
rial for powder formulations. 


Magnesium Hydroxide. Fine, white powder, 
typical assay 96.3%, low in moisture, iron, 
alumina, silica. Technical and NF X_grades. 
Special bulk densities available in NF grade. 
Convenient material for manufacture of light 
magnesias, other magnesium compounds. 


Magnesium Oxides. Six principal grades of 
Michigan magnesium oxide with wide range 
of desirable physical and chemical charac- 
teristics covering principal uses of MgO, in- 
cluding rubber compounding, rayon manufac- 
ture, ceramics, glass, refractories, insulation. 


Methyl Bromide. A heavy, colorless liquid, 
vaporizing at 40 degrees F., nonflammable 
and poisonous. Highly penetrating and in- 
secticidally effective fumigant. Also used in 
organic synthesis for the introduction of the 
methyl group, especially in preparation of 
certain pharmaceutical chemicals. 


Pestmaster* Methyl Bromide Fumigants and Dustmaster* Road Chemicals. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


524 Bankson Street, Saint Lovis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURER OF 
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INDUSTRIAL, 


Monobromobenzene. Clear, colorless, heavy 
liquid. Specially prepared for use as an in- 
termediate in preparation of organic com- 
pounds. For introduction of the phenyl 
radical and in Grignard-type reactions. A 
pure material with a 2 degrees C. boiling 
range; specific gravity 1.495. 


Phosphorous Tribromide. Brominating agent. 
A liquid, boiling point 173 degrees C., which 
fumes in contact with moist air. Used in 
synthetic work to convert alcohols to bro- 
mides, and acids to acyl bromides. Specially 
useful in preparation of bromides from alco- 
hols without rearrangement, 


Potassium Bromate, Granular. A fine, white, 
granular or crystalline material 99.5% pure. 
Decomposes at 370 degrees C. with evolu- 
tion of oxygen. Strong oxidizing agent, used 
as an analytical reagent. Neutralizer in per- 
manent wave compounds. 


Potassium Bromate, Powder. A fine uniform 
powder with same properties as Granular. 
Available with added magnesium carbonate 
conditioning agent when specified. Suitable 
for use as an aging additive for flour. 


Potassium Bromide, N.F. X. Pure, white 
granular powder. Low in chloride, Passes 
all N.F. requirements. Widely used in ‘the 
preparation of photographic emulsions, and 
in lithograhy. One of the most important 
sedatives. Available in several granulations. 


Sodium Bromide, U.S.P. XV. Pure, white 
crystaline powder or granules. Passes all 
requirements of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia. 
High assay; low in chloride. An important 
nerve sedative. Used in manufacture of other 
bromides. Contains about 77.5% bromine. 


Tetrabromophthalic Anhydride. CsBrsOs. 
High molecular weight phthalic anhydride 
having a bromine content of 66%. Will un- 
dergo most of the reactions of phthalic an- 
hydride. Pale yellow crystalline compound 
melting point minimum 265°C. 


Trimethylene Chlorobromide. Clear, color- 
less liquid used in manufacture of anesthetic 
grade cyclopropane. Greater reactivity of 
bromine atom makes trimethylene chloro- 
bromide specially useful also in preparation 
of gamma chloro compounds. Boiling range 
2 degrees C. maximum. 


Zinc Bromide Solution, Optical Grade. Clear, 
colorless solution, about 80% ZnBrz. Used 
in laboratories dealing with radioactive chem- 
icals as a radiation viewing shield; the most 
satisfactory material. Meets all chemical and 
optical specifications of Argonne , National 
Laboratory. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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they both had a big night 


She and her classroom. She painted the town pink last 
night. And now, back with her class this morning, she 
finds the room had a big night, too. Painters were in. 
The whole room is painted, bright and clean to match 
the scrubbed faces and bright spirits of her youngsters. 

Overnight transformation like this is easy when 
painters use polyvinyl acetate paints formulated with 
GELVA emulsions. Odorless GELVA emulsion paints 
are extra fast drying, cure faster, and permit easy soap 
and water cleaning of equipment. 


GELVA’ emulsions for paints 


September 22, 1956 « Chemical Week 


Shawinigan has successfully formulated GELVA 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions for paints since 1944, This 
unequalled experience combined with continuing 
research makes Shawinigan a name to remember in 
today’s paint market. For full information write 
Shawinigan Resins Corporation, Department 1138 
Springfield 1, Mass. , 


Sf _f» ™& 
SHAWINIGAN 


RESINS 
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New coating stops fiber scratch, 
ends need for carton linings 


Better protection in shipment for furniture, appliances 
and other products is now possible without cut-paper or 
synthetic fabric liners in corrugated cartons. 

Coating your corrugated cartons with A-C PoLyEtTHy- 
LENE alone or with an A-C PoOLYETHYLENE-wax blend 
provides greater protection against scratch and elimi- 
nates labor costs for inserting linings. Because A-C 
POLYETHYLENE holds down paper fibers securely, you 
get far greater strength of film than paraffin provides, yet 
it is as simple to apply. 

A-C POLYETHYLENE is the low-molecular-weight, low- 
viscosity polymer that handles easily and can be applied 





AC Polyethylene 














*Trade-mark 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Moreland Chemical Company, Inc. 
Box 2437 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


L. H. Butcher Company 
15th and Vermont Streets 
San Francisco 1, California 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
29th and Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Canada Colors & Chemicals, Ltd. 
1090 King Street West 
Toronto, Canada 
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using standard wax-coating procedures. It has high re- 
sistance to grease and scuff and far less rub-off than 
ordinary wax coating. These excellent characteristics 
can now be applied to your cartons. Ask your wax sup- 
plier for the A-C PoLYETHYLENE-WAX blends you need. 
Write us for information, samples and price lists on 
A-C POLYETHYLENE. Technical sales representatives are 
available from coast-to-coast and in Canada. For ad- 
dresses and phone numbers, ask for Bulletin 116. 
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SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

Room No. 500 P 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Please send me Bulletin 116 and samples of A-C PoLYETHYLENE. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City Zone State 
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Spencer Chemical will enter a second major plastics field. It 
will construct a plant at Henderson, Ky., to make nylon-6 molding com- 
pounds, using technical know-how from the Dutch firm AKU (Algemene 
Kunstzyde Unie). The plant, which will cost somewhat under $2 million, 
will be completed in about a year. Spencer, like Foster Grant (CW Business 
Newsletter, June 16), will buy its caprolactam monomer from Allied 
Chemical. 





Spencer will give special attention to nylon extrusions—a field 
it feels has not been fully exploited in this country. 









































‘Also on the new plant front—a capacity boost for titanium di- 
oxide, a contraction of plans for a pulp mill, and hopes for still another mill. 
American Cyanamid will double the current 36,000-tons/year capacity 
of its $15-million Savannah, Ga., titanium dioxide pigment plant. The 
new facilities should be running by early *58. 





But Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. has had to revise plans for 
its pulp and paper plant near Rock Hill, S. C. It won’t be producing the 
1,200 tons/day of pulp it originally planned. Reason: current figures show 
that riverflow in the Catawba River is less than previously estimated. 





Meanwhile, it’s getting more likely that a pulp mill or two will be 
located in Louisiana’s Rapides or Grant parish. There’s been considerable 
industry interest in establishing such a mill, but lack of water has hampered 
negotiations. Now the situation may be remedied if state voters, on Nov. 6, 
approve a constitutional amendment that would set up the Iatt Lake water 
conservation district in the two parishes. 





Thirteen large Niagara Falls users of power—most of them elec- 
trochemical process firms—have set up the Basic Industries Power Com- 
mittee to obtain “livable” power rates from Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 








The firms, which had been paying three mills per kilowatt hour 
for much of their power before Niagara Mohawk’s Schoelikopf power 
station was gutted by a rockslide, are now paying up to seven mills for 
power, much of which is being imported. Niagara Mohawk has indicated 
(CW, Sept. 1, p. 23) that it will ask a permanent “adjustment” for industrial 
pewer rates. The industrial firms consider four to five mills a “livable” rate. 





What would a higher rate mean to the companies? Where 81 of 
226 Niagara-area plants surveyed before the rockslide said they planned 
expansions or additions of new equipment, there’s some question whether 
the ratio would be that high today—especially among firms to whom 
power costs are a substantial part of doing business. 
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Another big cost of doing business—wages—are rising in West 
Virginia. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals boosted the pay of its 5,600 
workers at South Charleston and Institute by 4%, as did Du Pont for its 
2,700 employees at Belle. Monsanto, which has a contract with Mine 
Workers’ District 50, granted iis 450 workers at Nitro a 12¢/hour wage 
hike this year, plus 8¢ in Oct. ’57. 





The soap industry antitrust suit has been dismissed, as expected, 
due to the refusal of government attorneys to turn over, as ordered, certain 
grand jury minutes to the defendants—Colgate-Palmolive, Procter & 
Gamble. Lever Bros. and the Assn. of American Soap & Glycerine Mfrs. 
The minutes were those of a grand jury, convened to investigate an alleged 
soap industry monopoly, which refused to indict the companies. 





The government will now appeal the dismissal directly to the 
Supreme Court—which can either rule on the question or send the appeal 
to the Third Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia for an intermediate 
ruling. 


Oyster growers’ pollution fears may involve a synthetic fiber plant. 
Growers along Virginia’s James River urged at a state water board hearing 
that Dow Chemical not be allowed to dispose of the 11 ibs./day of zinc 
carbonate wastes from its prospective fiber plant into the river until studies 
have been made to assure that the chemical is harmless to oysters. 





Eli Lilly’s Canadian subsidiary wants to import Salk polio vaccine 
from the U. S., and has applied for permission to Canadian authorities. 
Connaught Laboratories there has been able to meet demands of the gov- 
ernment’s own supply program only, has sold none for general use. 





Should expenses promoting oil conservation be tax deductible? 
Or should they be considered political and nondeductible expenses? Though 
unlike the cases aired by a Senate committee last week (sec p. 21), because 
it involves state law, there’s a real question whether Richfield and the other 
California oil firms will be able to deduct all the cost of getting a conser- 
vation-promoting provision on the state’s election ballot this November. 
While Richfield reports that the Internal Revenue Service has not challenged 
its tax reports, it admits that there are conferences going on to determine 
what part of its expénditure—once estimated at “between $1 million and 
$2 million”—can be considered an educational effort (and thus be deduc- 
iible), and what is a political expense, which can’t be subtracted for tax 
purposes from the company’s pre-tax income. 
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what’s your SODIUM I. Q.? 


how much do you know about this 
valuable building block of industry? 


Sodium, today, has literally dozens of useful applications in industry. And 
more are being developed constantly. 

How many do you know? How many are helping to simplify, speed up or 
reduce the cost of your processing? The literature shown below will answer many 
of your questions. 

We suggest you check the items that are not in your library. Cut out the 
question box below, clip it to your letterhead, mail it to Ethyl Corporation, 100 
Park Avenue, New York. We'll send you copies promptly. 








Question For the Answer @ Check Here 


How do you handle sodium? “ethyl 


Sodium” 


Aono omeoooo 





“Using Sodium 
in Dispersed 
Form” 


How small can it get? ....-++++-s 


“Sodium 
Hydride 
Descaling”’ 


Y 


What metals will the hydride descale? . 


What are the uses of sodium 
azide and how is it made? ... . 


“Chemistry 
and 


(ay ly bey ley Lea iy 





“Sodium 


What alcoholates will it make? . . . Aicoholates” 


How does it react with ammonia 


to produce the amide? “Sodium 


Amide” 


“Sodium 


How many alloys are possible? . . . Alloys” 


“Sodium 


What uses can be made of the hydride? . Hydride” 


= “ Fatty 
Alcohols e 
for Industry” 





What fatty alcohols will it produce? . . 


How can alkyl sodium compounds “Ags 
BOUT cc cee cee es Sodium 


Compounds” 


“Sodium 
Acetylides”’ 


up Liliyy Lb 


What new uses for sodium acetylides? . 











ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY & (ETHYL CORP. OF CANADA LTD.), TORONTO 
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100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











What does an engineer do for GATX? 


Engineering a special-purpose tank car is a job for 
experts. Stress, mobility, center of gravity, corrosion 
resistance—these are a few of the factors to be con- 
sidered. At General American you'll find engineering 
specialists—men who pioneered with aluminum tank 
cars. These made possible bulk shipments of hard-to- 
handle liquids. You’ll find men who developed the first 
flued-dome tank car, the first all-welded underframes, 
the first half-oval heater coils—and a long list of addi- 
tional improvements. 


GENERAL SERVICE CARS 


GATX 














Service Offices In Principal Cities 
Service Plants Throughout The Country 


ALUMINUM CARS 


This engineering skill and experience that make such 
developments possible is part of every GATX lease— 
a lease that provides shippers with the most dependable 
service available for bulk liquid transportation. When 
you lease cars from General American, you avoid the 
need for capital investment as well as operating, servicing 
and maintenance problems. 

If you’d like additional information concerning the 
advantages of a GATX lease, call or write your nearby 
General American District Office. 


It Pays to Plan With General American 


PRESSURE CARS INSULATED CARS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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WIDE WORLD 


Hard Decisions in a Muddy Area 


The problems faced last week by 
Gulf Oil’s Board Chairman Sidney 
Swensrud (above right) and its general 
counsel, Archie Gray, were an execu- 
tive’s nightmare. They had been called 
up before a special Senate committee 
to explain their corporation’s contribu- 
tions to organizations set up to educate 
the public and, perhaps, members of 
Congress on the natural gas industry. 

Crux of their problem: Justifying, 
in black-and-white terms, Gulf’s de- 
cisions on which of its expenditures are 
tax-deductible business costs, which are 
nondeductible costs of lobbying—a 
difference that must often be painted 
in hardly differing shades of gray. 

Though the subject with which these 
hearings were concerned—the degree 
of federal control over the natural 
gas industry—is of specific interest 
only to certain segments of the chem- 


ical process industries, the hearings 
focus attention on a broad problem 
that faces many businessmen: 

When are dues or contributions paid 
to a business or industry organization 
deductible from a corporation’s fed- 
eral tax return? 

And whatever a businessman’s de- 
cision, it will be subject to review— 
if not by Congress, at least by the 
Internal Revenue Service. IRS rules 
bar tax deductions for campaign con- 
tributions, direct attempts to influence 
legislation, and “development and ex- 
ploitation of propaganda (including 
advertising other than trade advertis- 
ing).” Dues or contributions to organi- 
zations with such as primary aims 
are also nondeductible. 

But on the other hand, funds paid 
to a trade or business group that pro- 
motes “a common economic interest” 


are deductible “even though influenc- 
ing or attempts to influence legislation” 
is an “incidental” function. 

Betwixt and Between: Obviously, 
there will often be only a fine line 
between deductible and nondeductible 
contributions. Tough interpretations 
by IRS—which considers each case 
separately—could make life hard for 
a lot of trade associations, and cast 
a shadow over a lot of public relations 
and advertising activities that bear on 
issues before Congress. 

The current hearings show some of 
the distinctions. Where most oil firms 
considered contributions to the Gen- 
eral Gas Committee as nondeductible 
expenses—despite a contention that 
the group did no lobbying—all de- 
ducted payments to the Natural Gas 
and Oil Resources Committee. 

To one official, Sen. Clinton Ander- 
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son (D., N.M.) commented: “In other 
words, the U.S. Treasury footed 52% 
of the bill for this [NGORC] cam- 
paign.” 

Senate Proposal: The Senate group 
is expected to press for tougher regula- 
tions when Congress reconvenes in 
January—both by requiring more peo- 
ple to register as lobbyists, and by 
changing tax laws to make it clear 
that money spent for propaganda in- 


tended to influence legislation is not a 
deductible expense. 

Conceivably, such legislation could 
make business reluctant to give future 
support to groups interested in such 
vital chemical issues as tariffs, chem- 
ical food additives, pollution control. 
Too, the current furor may spur a 
new crackdown by IRS on such past 
and current expenditures by chemical 
businessmen. 


Emphasis Shift for Profits 


Celanese Corp.’s continuing push 
away from dependence on the vicissi- 
tudes of the textile market will hike 
its total sales some 70% by 1960, 
Celanese President Harold Blancke 
predicted last week. 

Forecasting a better-than-$300-mil- 
lion sales volume by then, Blancke 
told a group of New York security 
analysts that his company will spend 
on its chemical and plastics divisions 
virtually all of the $100 million it 
has allocated for the next four years’ 
expansion. In the textile division, on 
the other hand, Celanese will primarily 
be trying to bring operations up to 
100% capacity. 

This tremendous emphasis on the 
nontextile operations of the company 
should more than double the contri- 
bution made by chemicals and plastics 
to total sales. Reliable unofficial esti- 
mates put current chemical and 


mone eonened 
CELANESE’S BLANCKE: By 1960, 
chemical-plastic sales of 60%. 
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plastics divisions’ sales at about 30% 
of the company’s total sales—about 
$53 million of 1955’s $177.5 million 
total. 

Add to this Blancke’s forecast that 
the new investment will generate $125 
million/ year in new sales by 1960 and 
it’s quite probabie that chemical 
and plastic sales will top $178 million 
or about 60% of the firm’s anticipated 
total sales in 1960. This whopping 
increase in five years contrasts with the 
growth to 30% effected in the over- 
a-decade period since the company 
started concentrating on these two 
growth lines. 

Rosier Times? Despite the widening 
diversification of its operations, the 
picture for Celanese is not altogether 
rosy. Some Wali Streeters have looked 
askance at the corporation’s top-heavy 
financial structure. In 1955, for ex- 
ample, the company’s funded debt 
totaled $93 million, on which it had 
to pay $3.2 million yearly interest 
besides being required to retire better 
than $2 million annually, a total of 
more than $5.2 million/year. And 
these figures, in the light of the com- 
pany’s net operating income—$21.5 
million for *55—add up to the need 
for a pretty conservative approach to 
new financing during the next few 
years. 

The company’s dependence on tex- 
tiles put it in bad shape during 1952- 
54, when earnings didn’t even match 
dividends. (Even now, its 412 % prefer- 
red, callable at 105, is selling around 
65; common and 7% preferred are 
down considerably from the year’s 
high marks.) 

Yet, Blancke reports, plastics sales 
are running some 10% above the 
1955 level, and chemical sales have 
shown continual increases since 1950, 
Too, chemical sales this year to other 
company divisions are expected to 


run less than 25% of the chemical to- 
tal, a marked decrease from the 
earlier internal sales rate of 50%. 

Sounder Days: Whether Celanese 
will be able to realize its goals for 
1960, the end of its current 5-year 
plan, remains to be seen. Some 
analysts wonder whether the $100- 
million capital outlay is within the 
company’s means. 

Nonetheless, the recovery Celanese 
has shown since the bleak years of 
*52-’54 indicates a hard-working pro- 
gram to beat the dependence on tex- 
tiles. If the company can increase its 
share in the chemical and plastics 
markets as it hopes to, sounder days 
are certainly ahead, 


In for Independents 


Independent oil companies have won 
the right to be represented at hearings 
to determine if stock of Universal Oil 
Products Co. may be sold. That’s the 
upshot of a decision just handed down 
by Judge Jacob Markowitz. 

Attorneys for seven independent 
refiners and two trade organizations 
presented arguments contending the 
sale would threaten a small firm’s 
ability to compete in the industry by 
cutting off research services now avail- 
able to them through UOP (CW 
Business Newsletter, Sept. 15). UOP’s 
stock is the main asset of the Petro- 
leum Research Fund, a trust managed 
by Guaranty Trust. Guaranty Trust 
estimates its worth at $50 million. 

Judge Markowitz said in his decision 
that small refiners were “so situated as 
to be adversely and vitally affected” 
by possible sale of the stock. 

Now hearings will get under way 
before William J. O’Shea, a New York 
attorney appointed as referee. He’ll 
rule on whether UOP can be sold, and 
fix what he considers a fair commis- 
sion to Guaranty Trust for handling 
the sale. Markowitz will make the 
final ruling after examining O’Shea’s 
report, 

Filtrol Corp., which has filed two 
petitions asking that Guaranty be 
ousted as executor of the sale and that 
sale terms be changed (CW Aug. 25. 
p. 20), was not represented at the 
hearings. In fact, Filtrol says it hasn’t 
even hired a lawyer. Judge Markowitz 
indicated that he would treat the 
Filtrol petitions as a separate appli- 
cation, not a petition to intervene in 
the case. 
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Financiai Boost 
For Bromine Push 


Michigan Chemical Corp.’s_ unre- 
lenting drive to make itself a major 
factor in bromine received added im- 
petus last week when Pennroad Corp., 
Websters Investors, Inc., and American 
Mfg. Co. agreed to buy 150,000 shares 
of unissued Michigan common stock. 
At current market prices, this would 
provide the firm with about $2.7 mil- 
lion. 

Contractually, the deal depends on 
“Michigan’s capital requirements for 
future expansion.” In explanation, one 
of the investors says that the three 
buyers will purchase the stock if Mich- 
igan gets a certain saics contract, which 
hasn’t yet been signed, though it ap- 
pears imminent. 

Says Michigan President Theodore 
Marvin: ‘“We’re contemplating added 
efforts in both brine chemicals and the 
rare earths, and in the case of the 
former we're definitely considering ad- 
ditional plant construction.” 

The company is now working at El 
Dorado, Ark., with the Murphy Corp. 
on a project to recover bromine from 
oil-well brine. As to future plans on 
rare earths, Marvin says, “We don’t 
want to discuss it.” 

How Big a Slice? If the stock- 
buying deal goes through, it would 
make the three investment companies 
substantial owners of Michigan Chem- 
ical. Release of 150,000 shares from 
treasury would make 687,077 shares 
outstanding, and give Pennroad, Web- 
sters and American some 22% of the 
stock. Websters and American are both 
controlled by Gurdon Wattles, who 
worked closely with Pennroad in nego- 
tiating the recent sale of Houston Oil 
Co.’s assets—primarily oil reserves— 
to Atlantic Refining. 

Could this holding exercise control? 
Michigan discounts such a possibility, 
pointing to the fact Michigan director 
T. C. Davis and two other stockholders 
vote better than 300,000 shares of the 
company’s stock. 

There’s been no word yet on whether 
the new buyers will supply any capital 
to Michigan, beyond the first $2.7 
million. But one thing’s sure: the pro- 
posed stock sale wouid give a healthy 
financial boost to Michigan Chemical’s 
search for new bromine production 
and markets. 











Moscow Capitalist Visits Midland 


ON HAND to hear Dow Chem- 
ical President Lee Doan report at 
last Wednesday’s annual meeting 
that the firm will spend $75 million 
for new plants this year was a 
capitalist from Moscow, Constance 





Stuck of the American embassy. 
The New York Stock Exchange 
says that Miss Stuck bought the 
millionth share of stock—a Dow 
share—to be purchased under its 
monthly investment plan. 
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Top quality, or marginal results? The 
difference is often the solvent you use. 
With Espesol aromatic and alphiatic 
solvents you are assured consistently 
superior end products because... 
They are produced under such exact 
conditions you will always find them 
exceptionally uniform, and of the high- 
est quality and purity. For example: 


Espesol 1 


a highly refined aromatic solvent with a 
close boiling range. Produced to conform 
to rigid specifications assuring uniform- 
ity of finished product. 


Espesol 5 


a highly refined xylol alternate having a 
high Kauri Butazol solvency rating. 


Espesol 6 


a highly refined toluol alternate with a 
high Kauri Butanol value and fast drying 
qualities, 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to find out 
how you can improve your product 
with an Espesol solvent? Just send the 
coupon below. 


EAS N $TATES 


Corporation 


Houston 12, Texas 
Phone: WAlinut 3-1651 
Gentlemen: Please teil me how an Espesol 
»solvent.covld improve my product. 
Rs 





~ Firm Name. 


Address 

















Washington Angles » 


>» Chemical plant expansion is expected to amount to $853 
million in the second half of 1956. That's almost a third more 
than the industry spent for new plant and equipment in the first 
six months. The total for the year, $1.5 billion, will set a new 
record. 

But there may be some delay in getting the scheduled ex- 
pansion into place. The government reports that expenditures 
for plant and equipment in all industries are now running slightly 
under what industry expected to be spending. 

Strike-induced steel shortages are blamed for some of the 
delay; but perhaps some original expansion goals were un- 
realistically high. 


» About 40% of the money and manpower devoted to U.S. 
research and development go to military projects, Pentagon 
R&D chief Clifford C. Furnas, told the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers last week. Total R&D costs, he said, amount 
to about $5 billion yeariy, about 1% of the U.S. gross national 
product; an extra 2% of the GNP is spent “adapting” these re- 
search results. 


» The government will soon make another try at leasing, 
for 5-15 years, its 90,000 tons/year alcohol butadiene plant at 
Louisville, Ky. The Rubber Disposal Commission plans to ad- 
vertise for bids for lease before it goes out of business Sept. 23. 
Bidders, who will be asked to make offers by Oct. 15, will deal 
with the Federal Facilities Corp., which takes over the commis- 
sion’s leasing authority. 

FFC will insist on a national security clause. It plans to 
make such a lease effective after April 4, ‘58, when Publicker 
Industries’ present 3-year lease runs out. 

Congress will have to okay any long-term lease negotiated 
by FFC. As a result, the offer to lease the plant won't rule out 
Congressional revival of the once-aborted move to sell the plant. 


» No solution came out of last week’s meeting of Food & Drug 
Administration officials, industry, and farm and medical experts. 
Under discussion: penicillin residues in marketed fluid milk. 
Little agreement was reached on the extent of the problem. 

Some questioned FDA's evidence that many farmers are 
selling milk too soon after injecting cows with penicillin-contain- 
ing mastitis remedies. 

FDA will turn over a transcript of the meeting to a medical 
panel, which will evaluate the evidence and perhaps suggest 
a solution. 





EXPANSION 


Aromatic Chemicals: Ashland Oil 
& Refining Co. will build a 21-million 
gal./year aromatic chemicals addition 
to its refinery at Buffalo, N.Y. The 
unit will produce benzene, toluene, 
xylene and other petrochemicals. Con- 
struction will be completed by the end 


of 1957. 


e 
Aluminum Sulfate: Nichols Chem- 
ical Co. will build a 15,000-tons/ year 
aluminum sulfate plant at Barnet, B. 
C., to serve western Canadian pulp 


and paper needs. Construction will 
begin this year. 
& 

Alumina: Olin Revere Metals Corp. 
will build a $54-million alumina plant 
on the west side of the Mississippi 
River at Burnside, La. Capacity: 350,- 
000 tons/year. The plant is slated to 
start production in late 1958, 

eo 

Caustic Potash: Dow Chemical Co. 
will triple its caustic potash production 
by expanding facilities at Pittsburg, 
Calif. To cost “in excess of $1 mil- 
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lion,” the new capacity will be com- 
pleted early in 1957. 
e 

Mica: Mica and Minerals Corp. of 
America will build a $300,000 mica 
processing plant in Hart County, 
Georgia. 

& 

Pulp and Paper: Hammermill Paper 
Co. has bought an 800-acre site near 
Franklin, Pa., on which it may con- 
struct a plant to produce pulp or 
paper, or both. 

. 

Aluminum: Reynolds Metals Co. 
will build an aluminum reduction plant 
on a 1,500-acre site at Massena, N.Y. 
Reported cost of the plant: $100 
million. 


COMPANIES 


Brush Beryllium Co. has registered 
400,000 shares of common stock with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion; 375,000 will be offered publicly, 
the remainder to be offered to present 
stockholders. The $3.75 million of 
proceeds will be used for expansion 
of beryllium facilities to meet contracts 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 
(CW Business Newsletter, Sept. 15). 

* 

General Tire & Rubber Co. has 
acquired 75% of the common stock 
and 40% of the preferred stock of 
A. M. Byers Co, The acquisition was 
made on an exchange of stock basis. 
Byers has recently broadened its metal- 
pipe line to include plastic products. 

e 

Hercules Cement Corp. will issue 
three new shares of $1 par value 
common stock for each share of $10 
par common outstanding Oct. 1— 
thus reducing its outstanding common 
stock capitalization from $3 million 
to $1 million. 

€ 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. will 
make a public offering of $3 million 
of subordinated debentures due Oct. 
1, 1976. Proceeds will be used for 
construction of tantalum-columbium 
facilities in Muskogee, Okla, (CW, 
Aug. 25, p. 22). 

* 


Procter & Gamble Co. has placed 
$70 million worth of 378% 25-year 
debentures on the public market. 
Sinking fund provisions allow for 
retirement of 90% of the issue by 
maturity. Part of the proceeds of the 
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sale will be used for construction of 
a $40-million dissolving pulp mill at 
Foley, Fa. 
a 
Monsanto Chemical Co. has offered 
employees three-year options on 400,- 
000‘ shares of common stock at $38.- 
50/share—about 95% of the current 
market value of the stock. 
e 
Washine Chemical Corp. is the new 
name of Washine National Sands. Inc. 
(Lodi, N.J.). 
e 
Polymer Corp. has placed a block 
of 41,300 shares of Class A common 
stock on the market at $7.25/share. 
Some of the funds raised will be used 
to buy production and development 
equipment, as well as to reduce bank 
loans. 
e 
Clorox Chemical Co. stockholders 
will vote Sept. 25 on a proposal to 
increase the firm’s authorized common 
stock from 750,000 shares to 1,050,- 
000 shares of $3.33% par value. 


Worth Chemical Products Co. will 
offer for public sale 275,000 shares 
of common stock at $1 par value. 


FOREIGN 


Petrochemicals/ England: Monsanto 
Chemicals Ltd. (London) will erect 
a 10,000-tons/year polyethylene unit 
at Fawley, scheduled for completion 
in 1958. This will be followed by 
facilities for large-scale production of 
copolymers of such monomers as acryl- 
onitrile and butadiene. The company 
will then build a large plant to manu- 
facture acrylonitrile. Total cost: 
$23.8 million. 

+ 

Polyvinyl Acetate/Spain: Farbwerke 
Hoechst (Germany) and _ Electro- 
Quimica de Flix (Barcelona) will put 
up a jointly owned 1,400-tons/year 
polyvinyl acetate plant at Flix. Units to 
produce acetaldehyde, acetic acid and 
anhydride will also be installed. Pro- 
duction is scheduled to start early in 
‘ST. 

e 

Phenol/ Poland: Hajduki Chemical 
Coke Co. (Stalinogrod, Kattowice) is 
planning a new phenol plant to be en- 
gineered by West German technicians 
and installed by East German and 
Polish workers. 

















































































































esearch 
Will! 


Jacques Wolf Research 
Laboratories Provide 
Greater Efficiency 

in Chemical Processing 





No, wishing for better products won’t make 
them a reality. Research is the stuff that such 
dreams are made of. Jacques Wolf & Co. has 
a complete line of chemical auxiliaries, de- 
signed specifically for better performance, 
that are kept up-to-date through constant 
research. These products provide greater 
efficiency in manufacturing and processing in 
leather, food, textile, brewery, lithographic, 
pharmaceutical, cosmetic and allied industries. 





We would like the opportunity of submitting 
samples of these auxiliary products to you. 
Call on us today! 


A complete line of: Natural Vegetable Gums, Reduc- 
ing Agents, Emutsifiers, Dispersing Agents, Amyloly- 
tic and Proteolytic Enzymes, Detergents, Wetting 
Agents, Synthetic Tanning Materials, Sulphonated 
Oils and Textile Auxiliaries. 











JAGOUES WOLF « cv. 








Plants in: Clifton, N.J., Carlstadt, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif. 








HOW Qczaceeczes HELPS... 













ABOUT THIS PHO.JGRAPH—In capturing this closeup of i 
corroded ‘‘coupons” and a distance shot of a refinery ; 
on the same negative, well-known photographer Bernard 

Hoffman achieved amazing depth of focus. Using revo- 

lutionary techniques which he has pioneered, Mr. 

Hoffman is able to achieve over-all sharpness of near 

and far objects—long the goal of photographers. 
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CORROSION COSTS MILLIONS every year for petroleum refiners. 
Metal losses as illustrated by these corroded coupons are the 
“danger signal” that corrosion is at work. Hercules Polyrad®, 
a corrosion inhibitor, prevents this damage. By forming a 
molecular film that protects the process side of refinery 
equipment ffom corrosive media, Polyrad drastically reduces 
“down time” for maintenance; cuts costly replacement bills. 


ABLE TO WITHSTAND STERILIZING, this plastic baby bottle was , 
molded from Hercules Hi-fax*, a new ethylene polymer. A 
completely new plastic, Hi-fax offers a combination of proper- 
ties never before available, including four to five times the 
rigidity and twice the strength of conventional polyethylenc. 
Hi-fax is now available for limited production runs. 


#HERCULES TRADEMA 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 





HERCULE S 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. 





G56-7 
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After the boom— 


_— sales of chelating agents 
ave skyrocketed in the last decade, 
production is now expected to climb at a 
more normal rate. Reason: saturation of 
the readily available market. What about 
today’s market consumption? Soaps and 





a 


a more 
normal 
growth. 


detergents use 30% of the total amount 
produced; textiles another 30% ; agricul- 
tural needs, 20%; synthetic rubber, metal 
refining, pharmaceuticals and research 
take the rest. Markets to watch: increased 
use in agriculture, meta! refining. 


ETHYLENE—industry’s building block for chemicals 


TOTAL 
Used in: 
ETHYLENE OXIDE 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 
POLYETHYLENE 
STYRENE 
ETHYL CHLORICE 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THYLENE’S consumption growth 
is expected to maintain its vigorous 
pace for at least the next five years. Fore- 
cast for 1960: a 38% increase over 1955. 
One major factor is the concurrent rise 


in plastics, especially polyethylene. To- 
day, polyethylene is third largest con- 


Source: Petroleum Processing, McGraw Hill. 





sumer of ethylene, takes 14% of the 
total produced; by 1960, it may use 20%. 
Ethylene oxide and ethyl alcohol are and 
will continue to be “big time” con- 
sumers, though percent of total ethylene 
consumed by styrene and ethyl chloride 
by 1960, on the other hand, may drop. 
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Charting 
Business 


(Continued) 
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MAN-MADE PRODUCTS PUSH NATURE'S RAW MATERIALS 


SYNTHETIC 


Source: 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 


ODAY, synthetic commodities are 

far more numerous than those made . 
from so-called natural materials. This 
relatively recent development stems 
largely from greater technological prog- 
ress in the synthetics and from resultant 
increased demand. An important excep- 
tion to the predominance of synthetics 


DETERGENTS 


“Percent of Total Production, 1955 


NATURAL 


DYES 


DRUGS AND 
MEDICINES 


RESINS AND 
PLASTICS 


SOAPS AND 





RUBBER 





» 39.0% 


TEXTILES 





in chemical and allied industries is tex- 
tiles. This industry still depends chiefly 
on natural products (wool, cotton, silk) 
for its basic materials. With the increased 
use of combined synthetic and natural 
yarns, however, man-made fibers will 
continue to make deeper inroads into the 
textile world. 












































_ 
1956 
LY 
CHART 
WEEKLY Latest Preceding Year 
BUSINESS INDICATORS Week Week Ago 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49=100) ........ 173.5 172.7 164.2 
Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) .... 105.4 105.8 104.3 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ................ 465.2 477.3 487.8 
MONTHLY Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 
Trade (million dollors) Sales Inventories 





Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 


Month Ago Month Month Ago 








All manufacturing .......... 26,118 27,665 26,731 49,108 49,090 43,938 


Chemicals and allied products 1,966 
Petroleum and coal products 2,484 


2,028 1,844 3,554 3,512 3,039 
2,552 2,299 3,017 2,953 2,753 
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and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Divi ' t 
a Sei asiiel: and Cart n ¢ ecei ge hires) 


30 East 42nd Street [TJ 


Vinyl Propionate 
‘Vinyl Butyrate 
Vinyl 2-Ethylhexoate 


These versatile monomers are available now in tank car quan- 
tities. Try them to make new and improved emulsion paints, 
adhesives, oil additives, and vinyl copolymers. 

For information on how Higher Vinyl Esters can best serve you, write 
for Technical Bulletin F-8047. Offices in 26 principal cities. In Canada: 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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POSTWAR-KOREA BOOM IN BORROWING 


Long-term debts* of 16 major U.S. chemical companies** 


1951 


1952 1953 


1954 1955 





Debentures $112,417,500 


Promissory notes 262,607,142 


Other contractual 


obligations 917,922 


$190,225,000 
546,917,428 


$521,182,500 
637,983,714 


703,518 154,500 


$517,630,000 
719,531,000 


> $535,658,000 
704,945,000 


35,700 





Total long-term 
debt* 375,942,564 
Preferred stock 


outstanding 148,217,800 





737,845,946 1,159,320,714 


138,145,300 








143,170,800 


1,237,196,700 | 1,240,603,000 





194,197,300 117,964,900 





Chemical Companies Reduce Their Debts 


The peak, it seems, has been reached 
in postwar-Korea borrowing by U.S. 
chemical companies. 

With interest rates on the rise (CW, 
April 2, p. 18) and with more corpo- 


rate income available for internal 
financing (CW, Sept. 1, p. 30), it now 
appears that the chemical concerns 
that have been using their excellent 
credit ratings during the past five 
years are whittling away at their debt 
loads. Prepayments are in fashion, and 
there’s a definite trend toward retire- 
ment of preferred stock. 

Among 16 major chemical com- 
panies (see tcble, above), there were 
no bond issues during the five-year 
period; and outstanding preferred stock 
was trimmed by more than 20%. Prin- 
cipal due on loans from banks and 
insurance companies dipped by 2.2% 
from 1954 to °55, but Monsanto’s 
issue of an additional $25 million in 
its 3.75% income debentures led to a 
3.5% climb in the 16 firms’ total on 
this kind of financing during 1955. 

Few ‘Clean Slates’: Three of the 
companies in the survey group— 
American Agricultural Chemical, Her- 
cules and Pfizer—stayed clear of long- 
term financing throughout the five 
years, though Pfizer did indulge in 


some short-term bank loans. This year, 
American Ag accepted a $12-million 
outlay from three insurance companies. 

Atlas, Pennsalt and Victor each re- 
duced their funded debt from 1951 to 
*55. Atlas has started making pay- 


» ments on a $5-million loan, and in 


addition has retired all preferred stock. 
Pennsalt cut its notes-payable total 
from more than $5 million to less than 
$4 million, but then last April sold 
$15 million worth of 25-year, 3.45% 
debentures. 


The other 10 companies in this sam- 
pling all increased their funded in- 
debtedness during the five years. How- 
ever, in six cases the debt total has 
been dwindling for the past two years, 
and borrowing by the other four com- 
panies seems to have reached a virtual 
standstill. 

Preferred Stock Waning: Five of 
the companies had no outstanding pre- 
ferred stock during the five years: 
Allied, American Ag, Commercial Sol- 
vents, Pennsalt and Union Carbide. . 
And last year, four other companies 
took preferred stock off their books. 
Atlas retired $5.2 million, Dow $30.4 
million, Monsanto $15 million and 
Victor $8 million. Pfizer has been 


*Funded debts minus those portions to be paid within 12 months. 
**Allied Chemical & Dye, American aginst Chemical, American Cyanamid, Atlas Powder, 


Commercial Solvents, Diamond Alkali, 


Pennsylvania Salt, Pfizer, Rohm 


Haas, Union Carbide and Carbon, and Victor 


ow Chemical, Hercules Powder, Hooker Electrochemical 
(including Durez), International Minerals & Chemical, Monsanto Chemical (includin 


Lion Oil). 
hemical. All 


data as of Dec. 31 each year, except Dow (May 31), Hooker (Nov. 30) and IMCC (June 30). 
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shrinking its volume of preferred each 
year by amounts ranging from $124,- 
000 to $350,000, but still has nearly 
$19 million outstanding. 

Cyanamid reduced its Series B pre- 
ferred stock from $15.5 million out- 
standing in 1951 to only $3.4 million in 
*54; but during the latter year the com- 
pany sold a $58-million Series C issue, 
thus accounting for the 1954 bulge in 
the 16-company preferred stock total. 
Cyanamid then retired nearly $15 
milion worth of preferred during ’5S. 
Hooker—which has had a $5-million 
preferred stock issue outstanding since 
1944—-sold a $9.7-million secondary 
issue in °53, then retired it on the 
last day of ’54. 

The four other companies in the 
group stood pat on their preferred 
stock throughout the five years: Dia- 
mond Alkali at $12 million, Hercules 
at $9.6 million, IM&CC at $9.8 mil- 
lion, and Rohm & Haas at $6.2 million. 

What prompted chemical companies’ 
recent borrowing was eagerness to 
seize new growth opportunities. With 
corporate income now high enough 
to sustain expansion programs and still 
do right by the shareholders, U‘S. 
chemical companies are swimming 
against the tide by chopping away at 
debts while other industries are still 
in the market for considerable outside 
financing. 
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acetaldehyde 
pharmaceutical raw material 
denaturant 

chemical intermediate 


crotonaidehyde 
denaturant 

chemical intermediate 
specialty solvent 


n-butyraidehyde 
chemical intermediate 

plastic intermediate 
pharmaceutical intermediate 


isobutyralidehyde 
pharmaceutical intermediate 
resin raw material 

chemical raw material 


Eastman Aldehydes 


For samples and information about Eastman 


Eastman aldehydes and other Eastman industrial chemicals, 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE ji 
eubellery of EASTIAAN KODAK COMPANY Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 


Chemicals Division, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


call our nearest sales office or write to 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York; 
Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: 
Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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DISPERSE SOLIDS 
CALCIUM "SYSTEMS 


MARASPERSE 


LOW COST, MORE EFFECTIVE 
DISPERSANTS — 































































































RATE OF SHEAR, RPM 





Calcium System 


Calcium en: 
Flocculated 


Cores 


To disperse solids in aqueous media 
having high Ca++ ion concentrations, 
use a Marasperse dispersant. These 
curves give you an inkling of what 
we mean... . If it’s proof you want, 
we refer you to the people who’ve 
been using Marasperses in gypsum 
products, cements, oil well drilling 
fluids, and pesticide formulations. 
The Marasperses have been around 
for quite a few years now, and their 
industrial uses are many and varied. 
For this reason, we’ve tried to steer 
clear of any suggestions which might 
tend to limit your interest in these 
versatile products to application in 
but one particular type of dispersion 
problem. However, the excellent per- 
formance of the Marasperses in cal- 
cium systems seems to warrant this 
speciel mention. 


For additional information, send 
us this coupon, suitably marked. 
You'll receive our Marasperse 
bulletins by return mail. 


MARATHON Corforalion 


MARATHON CORP., ROTHSCHILD, WIS. 


Send information on Marasperse Dispersants, 
File No. W- 180, to: 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 
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ANTITRUST: 
Motors as “monopolistic.” 


by individual companies. 


litigation. 


PATENTS: 





WHAT INDUSTRY'S WATCHING 
ON THE HIGH COURT DOCKET 


@ U.S. will again be trying to brand Du Pont’s investment in General 
@ FTC will attempt to prevent the use of zone-delivered pricing systems 


@ U.S. Gypsum will be seeking the right to enforce royalty provisions 
of patent license agreements held illegal in government antitrust 


@ Olin Mathieson will seek a reversal of a circuit court ruling that the 
company violated the Taft-Hartley Act. 


@ Colgate-Palmolive wants to upset Carter’s aerosol shave cream patent. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT CASES: 
@ Challenging constitutionality of Food & Drug provisions penalizing 
intrastate sale of dangerous drugs without prescription. 


@ Attacking a state court’s refusal to prevent publication of a book 
that belittles Krebiozen, the controversial cancer drug. 


@ Testing constitutionality of U.S. tariff compacts under GATT. 








Coming Edicts for Industry 


You can expect new landmarks in regulation of business 
and industry during the next few months, as various branches 
of the federal government get set for the fall and winter round 
of litigation. In prospect: a series of rulings and decisions— 
mostly by the U. S. Supreme Court—full of significance for the 


chemical industry. 


The Du Pont Question: A number 
of chemical cases (see table) are al- 
ready on the Supreme Court’s docket 
—scheduled for hearings shortly after 
the high court convenes on Oct. 1— 
and others are awaiting approval to be 
heard. Foremost, of course, is the gov- 
ernment’s antitrust suit against Du 
Pont, General Motors and U.S. Rub- 
ber (CW, Dec. 11, ’54, p. 13). 

The government—in one of the 
largest antitrust cases on record—is 
seeking to reverse dismissal by Federal 
District Judge Walter La Buy of its 
charges that Du Pont’s investments in 
General Motors give it control of the 
auto giant and provide protected mar- 
kets for its chemical products. 

Government trustbusters—contend- 
ing that Du Pont acquired control of 
GM for the specific purpose of obtain- 
ing an illegal preference with respect 
to GM’s purchase of materials—have 
asked the Supreme Court to “reap- 


praise the undisputed facts in the light 
of the background which actually ex- 
isted.” The Justice Dept. contends that 
Judge La Buy—in saying that the 
evidence did not add up to antitrust 
violation by Du Pont—erred by adopt- 
ing an “improper standard” for deter- 
mining whether Du Pont had control 
of GM. The court’s criterion was 
whether Du Pont held the equivalent 
of 51% of GM stock, while the go- 
vernment insisted that Du Pont main- 
tained control by holding 23% of 
GM’s stock at all times since 1918. 

Zone-Delivered Price Fixing: The 
Supreme Court will also hear the 
Federal Trade Commission’s appeal 
that it be permitted to prevent indi- 
vidual companies from using their own 
zone-delivered pricing system. 

FTC has already proved its con- 
spiracy charges against the lead pig- 
ment industry, winning the right to 
ban collective use of zone-delivered 
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pricing systems. The lower court ruled, 
however, that FTC could not ban indi- 
vidual companies from using their own 
systems. This banning power, FTC 
says, would be used to prevent “re- 
vival” of a price-matching conspiracy. 

Superseniority Appeal: A significant 
labor case the Supreme Court may 
have to contend with is an appeal by 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. from 
a ruling by the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals (Richmond, Va.) uphold- 
ing a National Labor Relations Board 
order (CW, June 16, ’56, p. 42). The 
lower court ruled Olin Mathieson vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act when it 
changed its seniority policy, after an 
unsucessful strike, to give preference 
to non strikers and to employees who 
had returned to work during the strike. 

Olin Mathieson—admitting its 
superseniority policy discriminated 
against strikers—argues that this was 
a lawful measure to “protect and con- 
tinue” its business. 

Colgate Patent Fight: Specialties 
makers will be particularly attentive 
observers in Colgate-Palmolive’s ap- 
peal from district and circuit court 
decisions that it infringed a Carter 
Products patent covering aerosol shav- 
ing cream (CW, April 7, p. 130). 

Colgate—asserting that Carter 
merely combined known ingredients 
to perform to a known purpose—wants 
the high court to invalidate the Carter 
patent. Carter’s patent—unless invali- 
dated by the court—covers the use 
of all pressurized packaging by the 
soap industry. 

Krebiozen—the controversial cancer 
drug—is once again in the public eye. 
Krebiozen Research Foundation has 
asked for Supreme Court review of a 
denial by the Massachusetts supreme 
court of a libel injunction against 
publication of the  anti-Krebiozen 
book, “Krebiozen—The Great Cancer 
Mystery.” The state court said public 
interest in the discussion of cancer and 
the constitutional protection of a free 
press are paramount to private rights 
involved. 

In addition to cases already docketed 
and others under request for appeal, 
further activity can be expected from 
the Justice Dept. and FT!C—especially 
over mergers and alleged monopolies 
—and from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. The outlook is for con- 
siderable legal activity that’s worthy 
of close examination by chemical 
executives. 
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purity 99.0% minimum 
nitrogen .01% maximum 
acidity 0.1% as malonic acid 


TECHNICAL DATA BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


_KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC 


480 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., MURRAY HILL 6-0661 
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..G-R CHILL-VACTOR UNITS 


Chemical and food processors are 
discovering that during the sum- 
mer it is possible to use excess 
winter steam capacity for extreme- 
ly economical water chilling, use- 
ing a Croll - Reynolds steam - jet 
CHILL-VACTOR system. 


And CHILL-VACTOR systems are 
economical the year ’round .. . 
no moving parts (except for a 
water circulating pump) .. . no 
lubrication . . . and extremely low 
maintenance cost. Low pressure 
or waste steam can often be 
used reducing operating expenses 
considerably. 


Let a Croll - Reynolds Engineer 
show you the many other advan- 
tages of these efficient CHILL- 
VACTOR units. Write, wire or 


Main Office: Westfield, New Jersey 
New York Office: 17 John- Street, New York, N. Y 


CHILL-VACTORS * STEAM-JET EVACTORS + AQUA-VACTORS 
FUME SCRUBBERS + SPECIAL JET APPARATUS 
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® 


WIDE WORLD 


SHAPIRO: Cracking down on alleged 
conspiracy in discount buying of drugs. 


LEGAL 


Illegal Discount on Drugs: A special 
grand jury has accused a Suffolk 
County (Long Island, N.Y.) official 
and three other persons of conspiring 
to misuse the county’s name and credit 
in the purchase of pharmaceutical sup- 
plies—allegedly saving $30,000. 

Alvert Freistadt is said to have 
owned the pharmacy that obtained dis- 
counts from drug houses by buying in 
the name of the Suffolk Home (Yap- 
hank, L.I.)——a- county home. He sold 
the business in 1954 to a corporation 
that continued to use his name and 
continued the discount purchases. Irv- 
ing Garfinkle and William Egelman— 
named as employees of the corporation 
—were indicted with Freistadt and J. 
Milford Kirkup, Jr., county commis- 
sioner of welfare. Kirkup had been 
charged by State Investigation Com- 
missioner J. Irwin Shapiro with assist- 
ing in the drug purchases. 

e 

‘Noise Trial Ends: Magistrate Archi- 
bald A. Wacker has ruled that Metals 
Disintegrating Co. (Elizabeth, N.J.) is 
not guilty (as charged by the state) 
of violating a Union, N.J., ordinance 
prohibiting “disturbing noises” (CW, 
Aug. 25, p. 30). 

Rejecting a plea by Defense At- 
torney Thomas L. Morrissey to de- 
clare the ordinance unconstitutional, 
Judge Wacker said the state had failed 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the noise in question—made by a 


dust collector fan at the metals plant 
—was detrimental to health. 
* 

Plastic Sheeting Patent Suit: Judge 
Thomas Meaney (U.S. district court, 
New Jersey) held that U.S. Chemical 
Co.’s (Metuchen, N.J.) patent, U.S. 
2,668,328, covering a process for the 
production of plastic sheeting, was in- 
valid and not infringed by Plastic 
Glass Corp. (Newark, N.J.). The 
basic material is methyl methacrylate 
monomer. 

The patent-holder—a wholly owned 
subsidiary of U.S. Plastic Products 
Corp. (Metuchen)—sold the sheeting 
commercially for more than one year 
prior to filing a patent application. The 
court held that the inventor ignored 
a section of the patent statute that 
says, “A person shali be entitled to a 
patent unless the invention was in 
public use or sale in this country more 
than one year prior to the date of the 
application for patent in the United 
States.” 

Stanton Lawrence, attorney for U.S. 
Plastic Products, told CW the parent 
company plans to appeal the decision. 
“We will take the same position in 
appeal as we did in the district court,” 
Lawrence said. “We maintain we sold 
only the product of the process, not the 
process itself which the patent covers.” 
Judge Meaney decided that selling the 
product of the process was the same as 
putting the process on sale. 


LABOR 


Profit-Sharing: Three large concerns 
with chemical process activities are 
making news this fortnight with their 
respective kinds of profit-sharing pro- 
grams. 


e Under the plan approved by 
stockholders last year, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. (St. Louis) is granting 
three-year options on 400,000 shares 
of its common stock to its 20,000 
salaried and hourly employees. Partic- 
ipation will be based on 30% of cur- 
rent individual annual incomes, with 
per-share price set at about $38.30— 
or 95% of the stock’s high-low aver- 
age in Sept. 7 trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Each employee 
may put up to 10% of monthly earn- 
ings into the plan, and Monsanto will 
pay 3% % interest on all deposits. 

e Annual profit-sharing checks for 
employees of Quaker Oats Co. (Chi- 
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SHARPLES 


ISOPROPYLAMINE 


Raw Material Cost 


By far the lowest priced alkyl amine on the market - 
molecular weight 59.1. 

2. isopropylamine can often replace both secondary and 
primary amines. 


Storage Facilities and Handling 


} The lowest molecular weight amine available in 
* anhydrous form which does not require special containers. 


2. Less storage space used—no water to store. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS oivisi en 


\ | Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT —Yy- ——————— Gentlemen: Please send me full technical information on 


Isopropylamine. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY ' Pennsalt 
| Chemicals Name 
| ~ — _ = = 
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Sitting the Siallidina cestiol... with 


‘lim 


In 1803 Dr. John Ford of London noted 


that when granulated tin was used as 
a purge for worms in humans, it also 
functioned as an excellent sedative. 
As such he prescribed it in several 
cases of bypertension. Jin remained 
Dr. Ford's special sedative for years 
and England's standard worm 


ADMINISTRATION 


cago) total more than $1.6 million. 
The company observes that this will 
add an average of more than 3% 
weeks’ extra pay to individuals’ reg- 
ular earnings. 

e Eastman Kodak Co. (Rochester, 
N.Y.) is extending its employee wage 
dividend plan to cover higher profits 
in more successful years. As before, 
President A. K. Chapman explains, 
lump-sum patm-nts will be based 
on two factors: individuals’ five- 
year earnings, and cash dividends on 
common stock. When dividends are 
$1.80/share or less for the year, em- 
ployee payments are computed at 





0.5% of five-year earnings for each 
20¢ by which stock dividends exceed 
70¢/share. The rate is 0.1% for each 
20¢ between $1.80 and $2.80; and 
now the plan calls for adding 0.05% 
for each 20¢ by which stock dividends 
exceed $2.80/share. 
e 

2 Ended, 2 Averted: Picket signs 
were going back into storage this 
week following agreements for union- 
ized employees in plants making buta- 
diene, zinc, nickel and copper. Strikes 
were ended at the Louisville butadiene 
plant of Publicker Chemical Corp. 
(Philadelphia) and the Ogdensburg 
mine of New Jersey Zinc Co. (New- 
ark); and threatened strikes were 
averted at various Canadian plants of 
International Nickel Co. (New York) 
and at the Kennecott Copper Corp. 
(New York) refinery in Garfield, 
Utah. 


remedy for nearly a century. 


TODAY a compound of tin is doing a remarkable job as an 
anti-wormant in veterinary medicine. A few years ago Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, pioneers in poultry pharmaceuticals, were looking 
for a chemical that would be non-toxic for poultry, but effective 
against the deadly poultry tapeworm, Raillietina cesticillus. For 
experimental purposes hundreds of compounds of tin were sup- 
plied by Metal & Thermit. M & T Dibutyltin Dilaurate is now con- 
tained in two patented formulations of Dr. Salsbury’s “Wormal,” 
one of the most effective poultry tapewormers ever developed. 


THE VERSATILITY OF TIN CHEMICALS is by no means limited to 
medicine. In any field—automotive, aviation, textile, food, plastics—if you're 


looking for ways to lower costs or improve techniques, it will pay you to 
get in touch with us— 


Tin S TIN CHEMICALS 

CERAMIC MATERIALS 
ORGANIC COATINGS 
WELDING SUPPLIES 
RADIOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
PLATING MATERIALS 

METALS & ALLOYS 

WEAVY MELTING SCRAP 


First Name in Tin Chemicals 
METAL « THERMIT 


CORPORATION 


WIDE WORLD 
GENERAL OFFICES: RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY EASTMAN’S CHAPMAN: For em- 
ployees, a share in higher earnings. 
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KEY CHANGES 


Marlin G. Geiger, to executive vice- 
president, chemical group (composed 


of the company’s seven chemical di- & 
visions); and William E. McGuirk, Jr., 
to president, Davison Chemical Co. 
(Baltimore); W. R. Grace (New York). 
William M. Smart, to vice-president, 


Union Carbide Nuclear Co.; T. J. 
Coleman, to associate technical di- 


rector, Union Carbide Development OF THE HIGHES T Q UALITY 





Co.; and Wilfrid S. Sherk, to technical 
director of operations, Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co.; all divisions of Union < 9 


Carbide and Carbon (New York). Nonylphenol. For the manufacture of — Dinonylphenol 
anionic and nonionic de- 

tergents; luhricating oil 

additives, antioxidants and 

petroleum demulsifiers, and 

for the manufacture of resi- 

nous polymers for. use in 

protective coatings and 

plasticizers. 


Foster B. Whitlock, to executive OH 
vice-president, Ortho Pharmaceutical 
Corp. (Raritan, N.J.). 


Bentley G. McCloud, Jr., to director, 
Dayton Rubber Co. (Dayton, O.). 


A. T. Maasberg, to director, research 
and development, Midland Division, 
Dow Chemical (Midland, Mich.). 













John L. Smart and Paul D. Scott, to 
directors, Dow Chemical of Canada 
Ltd. (Sarnia, Ont.), subsidiary of 
Dow Chemical (Midland, Mich.). 





N-Methyltaurine 22 H 
' CH3-N-CH,-CH2-SO3;Na 
N-Methyitaurine 55 


Intermediate for the manufacture of dyestuffs, detergents, phar- 
maceuticals, and other organic compounds. 


Bruno H. Wojcik, to director, re- 
search, industrial chemiicals division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical (Baltimore). 


: 





Frank L. Weil, to board chairman, 


. . . . a H 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. (New York). Isethionic Acid, Sodium.Salt o-c-c-so.Ne 


HH 

Robert W. Nelson, to director, cen- 
tral administrative staff, and James W. 
May, to director, technical training, 
American Air Filter Co. (Louisville). 







Intermediate for the manufacture of industrial and household 
detergents.: 


i oe aa 
Maurice B. Parmelee, to director, - Sarcosine, Sodium Salt CH3-N-C-CO,Na 
secretary and treasurer, Sun Oil Ltd. oo " 
(Toronto, Ont.), subsidiary of Sun Oil 


Intermediate for anicnic surfactants and stabilizer for Rapidogen® 
Co. (Philadelphia). : ; 


dyestuffs. 


RETIRED 


G. Cullen Thomas, vice-president, 
General Mills, Inc. (Minneapolis). 


THESE FIVE INTERMEDIATES ARE COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE IN TANK- 
CARS OR CARLOADS. THEY REPRESENT BUT A SMALL FRACTION OF 
ANTARA’S COMPLETE LINE. 
WE OFFER OUR SERVICE IN ASSISTING YOU TO SELECT THE PROPER 
INTERMEDIATE FOR YOUR PARTICULAR PROCESSING OPERATIONS. JUST 
D I E D CALL OR WRITE. 

James J. Kerrigan, 62, board of di- 
rectors’ executive committee chair- 
man, Merck & Co. (Rahway, N.J.), at 
New York. 


fom Research to Reality 
Mite ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET: NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


Benjamin Duggar, 84, research con- 
sultant, Lederle Laboratories (Pearl 
River N.Y.) and leader of research SALES OFFICES: New York * Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattoncoge * Chicoge 

‘ ee ° Portiand, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Conoda, Ltd., Montreal 
team that discovered Aureomycin, at \ 
New Haven, Conn. 
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DOW CORNING’S HUNTER: In fluorine, a buttress for solvent resistance*. 


Silicone Hybrid Staves Off Solvents 


Polymer chemists are busily seeking 
out compounds to meet Air Force de- 
mands for a new rubbery material that 
will stave off solvents, give good per- 
formance over the -80 F to 400 F 
temperature range. This week, a com- 
mercial aspirant for this rugged job 
was making its debut. Named Silastic 
LS-53, it’s a fluorosilicone rubber, 
one of the first commercially promis- 
ing fluorine-silicone hybrids to be 
made. Although Dow Corning won’t 
reveal the material’s chemical identity, 
it is probably a polymer of trifluoro- 
propyl methyldichlorosilane. 

Synthesizing a fluorinated silicone is 
a research accomplishment in its own 
right. But the new product is not 
intended as an academic curiosity. 
Dow Corning proudly points to the 
fact that it is the first solvent resistant 
elastomer that flexes such low tem- 
peratures. 

Other fluorocarbons have been able 
to match its performance at high 
temperatures (e.g., Kel-F elastomer, 
CW, March 20, ’54, p. 50, Minnesota 
Mining’s Poly-FBA, CW, Sept. 1/1, 
54, p. 54). And other silicones have 
beeri able to withstand the temperature 
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exiremes, but without the solvent re- 
sistance. Dow Corning’s entry, how- 
ever, may soon have competition. 

For example, General Electric (Wa- 
terford, N.Y.) says it is readying a 
nonfluorinated, competitive silicone 
rubber, expects to market it in the 
near future at around $5/lb. And both 
Du Pont and M. W. Kellogg have ex- 
perimental, fluorinated elastomers (not 
silicones) that may eventually qualify 
for the stringent Air Force duties. 

Du Pont’s elastomer reportedly is 
cured with polyamines or organic per- 
oxides to produce vulcanizates that re- 
sist temperature up to 500 F when in 
contact with air, petroleum oils, dies- 
ter lubricants and ester hydraulic 
fluids. 

Dow Corning’s research director, 
M. J. Hunter, explains that Silastic 
LS-53 is a molecular hybrid which 
combines the desired properties of 
both silicone rubbers and fluorocarbon 
plastics, It’s said to compare in hard- 
ness, tensile strength and elongation 


*In test (right), 24-hour immersion in JP-4 
engine fuel swells conventional silicone rubber 
O-ring, leaves fluorinated silicone rubber (Silastic 
LS-53) almost unchanged. 


to good, all-purpose silicones, feature 
resistance to aircraft fuels (e.g., a 
70% iso-octane, 30% toluene mix- 
ture), hydraulic fluids (including phos- 
phate and silicate esters) and petro- 
leum-based engine oils. Intended for 
O-rings, aircraft hoses, etc., it’s 
available to fabricators for aircraft 
applications only at $30/1-lb. sample. 
Price is expected to drop as produc- 
tion rises, 

Cooperative research by the Air 
Force, Dow Corning, Peninsular 
Chem Research, Inc. (Gainesville, 
Fla.) and Purdue University turned 
up the novel silicone. According to 
the Air Research and Development 
Command’s Wright Air Development 
Center, the feasibility of a fluorinated 
silicone was first indicated at Pur- 
due University Research Foundation 
(working under an ARDC contract), 
and the key intermediate was produced 
at Peninsular Chem esearch (also 
under contract). Dow Corning used 
its own research funds to find a way 
to polymerize the intermediate. 

For its investment, it got a new 
compound that is a long step toward 
a goal that once looked unattainable. 
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salicy- 
ind hatch- 


d to produce! 


adership in the re- 
Cation of specialized 
Prs in the field, we manu- 


first antibiotic commercially 


available! Today our modern fermentation plant pro- 


duces both mold and bacterial antibiotics . . . currently 
a total of nine. . . for use in pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
animal feed supplements and veterinary medicine. 

But antibiotics comprise just one phase of Penick’s 
unique versatility. From our laboratories and plants 
flow a diversity of products that include: aromatic com- 
pounds, botanicals, flavors, extracts and alkaloids, 


gums, spices and agricultural and pharmaceutical chem- 


icals. * If you use these or related products we shall wel- 
come the opportunity to tell you what we can do for you. 
*Many more fine chemicals are available from our 
affiliate, The New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc. 
M 
s. 


anufacturers of Fine Chemicals and Drugs 


B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST.,NEW YORK 8 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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RESEARCH 


NATIONAL CARBON’S YEAGER: In fuel cells, new power. 


Fuel Cell Entry 


A top project at National Carbon’s 
new Parma, 0., labs—dedicated this 
week—is research on fuel cells. These 
devices (laboratory models are shown 
above) combine different gases, route 
the electrons temporarily freed by the 
exchange through 2 circuit to produce 
electric current. Doing this at low cost 
and high efficiency is a problem that 
has challenged top researchers both 
here and abroad since 1839*. 

At Parma, laboratory director 
Robert Breckenridge and researchers 
John Yeager and Karl Kordesch are 
investigating a fuel cell that consists 
of poreus carbon layers immersed in 
caustic solution, utilizes hydrogen and 
oxygen to produce electricity. Their 
aim: to develop improved fuel cell 
carbon elements that will last for long 
periods under relatively high currents. 

Research of this kind could lead to 
practical applications. Because the 
cells yield steady electrical currents 
as long as oxygen and hydrogen are 
fed into them, they may eventually 
provide a source of auxiliary power 
in chemical plants where these gases 
are by-products of commercial proc- 


*When Sir William Grove devised the first fuel 
ce 


esses. Too, the cells could be used as 
power supplies for signal buoys or 
other equipment that gets infrequent 
maintenance. 

One fuel cell, developed in Britain, 
is receiving serious consideration for 
use in electric railways and municipal 
generating plants (to help smooth out 
peaks and valleys of demand). Fuel 
cells provide greater storage capacity 
per pound than do lead cell batteries, 
occupy less space. 

But the British cell (CW, May 28, 
55, p. 50) has an over-all efficiency 
of 40% vs. 75% for conventional lead 
cells, uses expensive nickel electrodes 
(instead of carbon)—in addition to 
hydrogen, oxygen and alkali. It was 
designed by Cambridge University’s F. 
T. Bacon. 

Another new fuel cell, developed in 
West Germany (Chemical Engineer- 
ing, February, p. 110), is similar to 
the Bacon cell. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal was 
assigned two patents on a carbon 
monoxide-hydrogen fuel (coal gas) 
cell a few years ago (CW, Feb. 23, 
52, p. 42), thinks fuel cells might 
turn out to be a way to utilize coal 
more efficiently. 
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stor, this simple 
or the economy, 


‘ive Casale “ imonia synthesis, designed and 
bu ration at higher-than-design capacity; 
thete more FW je plants, with a combined capacity of 585 tons per 

day, are now in the juan or construction stage. 


For complete «information on the cost-saving advantages of the FW 
Casale process, write for Bulletin 0-54-1. Foster Wheeler Corporation, 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N, Y. 


FOSTER WHEELER 


NEW YORK + LONDON +¢ PARIS « ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 





Soon after Thomas Jefferson 
bought Natural Bridge—for 
20 shillings—the Colonial 
troops turned it into a muni- 
tions plant. They poured 
molten lead from the top. As 
the metal stream fell 215 feet, 
it broke into bullet-size balls 
that chilled solid in Cedar 
Creek below .. . ready to be 
fired at the Red Coats! 


Virginia industrial sites now 
run a bit more than 20 shil- 
lings. But they’re still a top 
bargain. For they hold many 
a profit advantage for your 
new plant. 


Resources within short haul 
include coal plus forty 
other important minerals... 
reserves of both hard and soft 


wood... and industrial farm 
products. 


Abundant, southern manpower 
lives and works in a climate 
that is easy on people as well 
as on industrial plants. You 
have ample low-cost electric- 
ity, natural gas, fine indus- 
trial water. Top rail, highway 
and air transportation link 
your plant with the markets 
of the Northeast, South and 
Mid-West. And the Hampton 
Roads harbors put the world 
at your door. 


For confidential facts about 
available sites in this land of 
friendly, conservative people 
and government—write or 
phone: 


RESEARCH 


High Polymer Hypo 


Last week, the National Science 
Foundation launched a financial aid 
program intended to quicken progress 
in fundamental research and develop- 
ment of high polymer elastomers 
(see p. 38). 

There has never been any doubt 
about official support for the program. 
The foundation directors formally ap- 
proved it last December; President Ei- 
senhower gave his approval in April. 
But now the foundation has decided 
where and how to put the program 
into effect. 

To support 17 basic research proj- 
ects in high polymers during the next 
one to three years, NSF distributed 
$687,000 among universities, a re- 
search foundation (Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.), and the National 
Bureau of Standards, 

Several of this year’s grants will 
support the quest for new inorganic 
polymers that possess high temperature 
stability. Among inorganic “rubbers” 
whose structures will be probed are 
the phosphonitrilic chlorides, plus a 
long list of polymers to be made— 
many for the first time—from such 
elements as boron, aluminum, germa- 
nium, titanium, tin. 

Other grants will help probe: 

e Mechanisms of polymerization 
and polymerization inhibitors; of syn- 
thesis of addition polymers; of ini- 
tiating polymerization by free radical 
initiators; of polymerization catalyzed 
by organoalkali metal reagents, includ- 
ing the alfin catalyst. 

e Rheology of polymer solutions 
and the function of concentration, 
temperature, solvent and molecular 
weight distribution; of amorphous 
polymers; and the structure and 
rheological properties of high poly- 
mers. 

Other basic projects will seek in- 
sight into molecular weight distribu- 
tion of polymers; the physical chemis- 
try of high polymers, including pro- 
teins; the quantum mechanics of coil- 
ing-type polymers and distribution of 
molecular lengths (using high-speed 
computers); the stereoisomerism of 
polymers as they affect properties; 
block polymers—with polymerization 


DIVISION OF PLANNING AND. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


initiated by electron-transfer to the 
monomer; basic chemistry of con- 
densed phosphates—a key to under- 
standing the synthesis and properties 
of inorganic polymers; the mechanical 


Virginia Department of Conservation and Development 
State Finance Bldg., Richmond, Va. * Telephone 3-3449 








“Facts Favor Virginia”’ 
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and the SHEEN of nail POLISH 


are assured when you manufacture with Enjay Ketones & Solvents 


The many popular hues of automobile lacquers and the bright beauty of milady’s 
nail polish depend upon high-quality active solvents for their outstanding dura- 
bility and appearance. Enjay Ketones and Solvents meet the most exacting 
requirements of the surface coating industry—for lacquers and enamels, paint, 
varnish and' enamel removers. 

Enjay, long a leading supplier of active ketones and solvents, offers the com- 
plete, modern facilities of the Enjay Laboratories to supply you with technical 
information on the application of any Enjay petrochemical. Call, write or wire 
for full details. 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: 


KETONES AND SOLVENTS (Methyl Ethyl Ketone, Acetone, Isopropyl Acetate, Secondary 
Butyl Acetate); and a varied line of LOWER ALCOHOLS, HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS, OLEFINS 
AND DIOLEFINS AND AROMATICS. 


NJAY 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC.,15 WEST Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 
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After months of storage— 
Du Pont Fesiisstizect 
Sodium Nitrite 
still flows freely! 


“Doesn't cake, easy-handling, needs 
less storage space’”—that’s Du Pont 
Pelletized Sodium Nitrite! Here’s the 
only type that flows freely after months 
of storage—and without being contami- 
nated by anti-caking agents. 

Handling’s fast, and because pellet- 
ized Sodium Nitrite has a bulk density 
about 15% higher than the usual granu- 
lar forms, you save plenty of useful 
space. Prompt delivery, too—our 9 stra- 
tegically located warehouses and many 
jobber outlets see to that! 


So get product quality and save, by 
ordering Du Pont Pelletized Sodium 
Nitrite. For the complete story, write 
for free, handy booklet. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Explosives De- 
partment, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 





DU PONT 
SODIUM NITRITE 


REG_ Us. Pat OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 
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RESEARCH 


relaxation and retardation spectra of 
polymers and their relation to poly- 
mer chain structure. 

Goal of all the NSF-financed stud- 
ies is to fill gaps in present knowledge 
of the relationships of the composi- 
tion, structure and properties of poly- 
mers — including the industry-pio- 
neered cispolyisoprene (synthetic “na- 
tural” rubber). 


APPARATUS 


Atmospheric Simulator: Equipment 
that can simulate nearly all atmos- 
pheric conditions is offered by Hudson 
Bay Co., a division of Labline, Inc. 
(Chicago). Units range from standard 
general test cabinets to specially engi- 
neered chambers capable of reproduc- 
ing conditions of —175 and 550,000- 
ft. altitude. 

o 


Multisample Dialyzer: Oxford Lab- 





oratories (San Francisco) is out with 
a new dialyzer that simultaneously 
treats as many as 16 separate 20 ml. 
samples for either equilibrium or con- 
centration dialysis. Called the Oxford 
Model B Dialyzer, it’s said to be par- 
ticularly useful in equilibrating ma- 
terials for subsequent electrophoresis 
or concentrating fractions after con- 
tinuous-flow paper electrophoresis has 
been done. 
e 

Improved Pot Stilk An improved 
type of high-vacuum pot still—report- 
edly the first of its kind to utilize 
direct agitation of the distilland—is 
available from Arthur F. Smith Co. 
(Rochester, N.Y.). Called the Asco 
Model P, it’s said to be capable of 
limited fractionation of organic ma- 
terials up to a molecular weight of 
700. It has a distilland capacity of up 
to 2 liters, output of 1 liter/hour. 
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More Power for Stream Studies 


FIELD STUDIES of stream pol- 
lution get an assist from this new 
combination pH amplifier and 
recorder developed by The Bristol 
Co. (Waterbury, Conn.). Complete- 
ly portable and weatherproof, it 





operates for at least 24 hours with- 
out an t_ternal power source. 
Bristol expects the device to be 
used in checking industrial wastes 
and effluents from sewage treat- 
ment plants. 
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Which CANCO pressure container 
suits you best ? 





It’s the most complete line in the industry, so you will find 
exactly what’s needed. The Canco one-inch cup opening top, 
or the individually styled one-piece tops, will accommodate a 
wide variety of valves and are readily adaptable to all filling 
and closing equipment in use today. Check these important 
advantages that add up to substantial economies. 


1, Lower initial cost. Canco pressure containers cost you less 
because they’re mass-produced on standard high-speed can 
manufacturing equipment. 


Variety of sizes and styles. Canco now offers you five pop- 
ular sizes of containers: 3-0z., 4-0z., 6-0z., 12-o0z., and 
16-0z. — available with either one-inch cup tops, or the 
one-piece tops, which eliminate costly extra parts in your 
packing operation. 















3, Canco works directly with valve makers and contract 
loaders. This developmental “teamwork” gives you the 
most economical and efficient package. 


Whether your product 
sprays, mists or foams, 


4, Canco has many strategically located facilities. You’re Canco’s pressure containers 
assured of prompt, efficient service in all phases of pressure 


can save you up to 35% on 
packaging. 


your package costs! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | gp oU=D @p 


New York «+ Chicago + San Francisco 
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the extender : 
of a 


Try it as a secondary plasticizer 
with polyvinyl chloride resins. 


As a primary plasticizer extender, the advantages of Conoco 
H-300 merit the consideration of all quality-minded and cost- 
conscious formulators using polyvinyl chloride resins. Some 


; of these are: 


EXCEPTIONAL LIGHT STABILITY UNUSUAL LOW 
TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY /, 





Tests prove that films containing 


Conoco H-300 show light resist- Marked improvement in low tein 
= nt ot than, those perature flexibility is shown in 

with no extenders—a unique con- H-3 

tribution in the field of secondary Sims made with Concco -. ; 
plasticizers. 


ECONOMY 


Mixtures containing Conoco Can save the processor as much 
H-300 have appreciably lower as 2 cents per pound on the 
initial and aged viscosities. finished product. Conoco H-300 
can be used to the extent of 25% 
of the total plasticizer required. 


IMPROVED MIXING Write for your copy of the new 
booklet on Conoco H-300, the Ex- 
Formulations are more readily tender of Profit: Continental Oil 
mixed because of fast wetting and Company, Petrochemical Depart- 
internal lubricating properties. ment, Division C9, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York—1353 No. 
NorthBranchStreet, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conoco H-300 is available in either tank 
cars or drums. Samples available on request. 


*Conoco H-300 was formerly called 
Conoco H-340. The change in name does 
not affect the quality of the product in any 
respect whatsoever. Chemical properties 
of Conoco H-300 remain the same. 


Petrochemical know-how from the ground up! 


© 1956, Continental Oil Company 
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SPECTRA UNLIMITED: Color makers take cues from technology. 
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by David Randall and Richard Berger 


The Dynamic 
Dye and Pigment 


Industry 


It’s cashing in on the consumer’s growing color consciousness 
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U.S. color producers, now the 
world’s leaders in the production, mar- 
keting and researching of synthetic 
organic dyes and pigments, last week 
marked the centennial of William Per- 
kin’s historic synthesis of mauve. 

At the beginning of 1956, U.S. 
organic dye output hit 167.5 million 
Ibs./year—a good 61 million Ibs. 
ahead of the runner-up, West Ger- 
many. U.S. pigment makers were pro- 
ducing at the rate of 44.5 million Ibs. 
year. Combined dollar sales for dyes 
and pigments were valued at $245 
million/year. 

Yet, 50 years ago, half a century 


after Perkin’s synthesis launched Eu- 
rope’s synthetic dye industry, organic 
color production on this side of the 
Atlantic was stili nil. By 1914, U.S. 
plants were filling only 10% of do- 
mestic synthetic dye needs. Total do- 
mestic output of synthetic color that 
year was 6.6 million lbs., valued at 
$2.5 million. 

Imports for that year were 46 mil- 
lion lbs, Furthermore, almost all of 
the intermediates used by domestic 
plants in dye manufacturing were im- 
ported from Germany. 

World War I might be described as 
the spark that set off the explosive 
growth of the dyestuff industry in this 
country. Imports were completely cut 
off after 1917. What few raw materials 
were available here for making dyes 
had to be directed to war items, such 
as explosives and gases. The major 
consumer of dyes, the textile industry, 
was seriously handicapped, and de- 
cidedly inferior domestic colors were 
used. 

Faced with such a dire dye outlook. 


U.S. companies began a rapid program 
of domestic expansion, and by 1918 
there were 78 domestic producers, a 
10-fold increase over 1917. These 
78 companies accounted for 58.5 mil- 
lion lbs. of dyes, valued at $67.6 mil- 
lion. By 1920, there were about 100 
domestic manufacturers turning out 
over 88 million lbs. of dyes per year, 
valued at over $96 million. Also, only 
domestic intermediates were used. 

The industry accomplished _ this 
huge feat of expansion with the as- 
sistance and encouragement of such 
federal legislation as: the Revenue Act 
of 1916, placing special duties on im- 
ported dyes; the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, granting licenses for the 
manufacture and sale of products 
covered by enemy patents; the Dye 
and Chemical Control Act of 1912, 
prohibiting importation of dyes unless 
they were not reasonably obtainable 
from domestic industry; and the Tariff 
Act of 1922, which virtually prohibited 
imports of low-priced dyes. 

In the period between the two World 


Pigment production—such as that shown at American Cyanamid’s Bound Brook, N.]., plant—is 


bounding ahead five times faster than dyes. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, ALEXANDRE CEORCES 





Meet the Authors 


CW report readers will recog- 
nize DAVID RANDALL (right; 
Ph.D. °41-Pennsylvania State 
University) as one of last week’s 
AATCC Perkin Centennial guest 
speakers. He’s technical assistant 
to the dyestuff sales manager at 
General Dyestuff Corp. (General 
Aniline & Film). As such, he 
helps maintain close liaison be- 
tween sales, manufacturing and 
research. 

Coauthor RICHARD BER- 
GER (Ph.D. ’55-New York Uni- 
versity) works at GAF too, in 
the post of market research en- 
gineer. Since 1950, he has been 
specializing in dye and pigment 
product market analyses, sales 
studies, and surveys. Berger 
teaches statistics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity College and marketing 
evenings at CCNY. 
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sales in ’55* 


Textiles 


CUSTOMERS FOR COLOR 


Breakdown of $245 million worth of synthetic-color 





Paper 





Plastics 
Paints 
Inks 





Leather 





Other uses 
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Wars, there was a strong tendency 
toward consolidations, mergers and 
sales of dyestuff companies until there 
were only 47 companies in 1942. Du 
Pont, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
and American Cyanamid Co. were 
among the leading companies expand- 
ing in this manner. It is estimated that 
these companies accounted for 60% 
of the entire U.S. output of dyes in 
*42; General Aniline & Film and Cin- 
cinnati Chemical Works produced 
about 20% of the total that year. 
World War II was a period of de- 
cided prosperity for American dye- 
stuff companies. Demand for dyes was 
exceptionally strong as a result of 
huge military requirements for textiles 
and strong civilian buying power. Im- 
ports of dyes—mostly high-priced 
items—were virtually shut off. There- 
fore, it was necessary for American 
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companies to greatly expand produc- 
tion of the higher grades, thus some- 
what changing the complexion of the 
industry. 

In the immediate post-World War 
Il period, American dyestuff companies 
continued to prosper. For one thing, 
the dye industries of the main enemy 
countries—Germany, Italy and Japan 

had been weakened. The dye in- 
dustry in the U.S., however, had not 
greatly expanded production during 
the war. Total new investment was in 
the neighborhood of only $2.5 million. 
The return to almost full civilian dye 
production brought with it a much 
greater variety of color than was avail- 
able before the war. 

Demand for dyestuffs over the past 
few years has temporarily declined. 
The reason for this can be traced 
largely to the textile industry, which 
has been suffering a private depression 
of its own while the remainder of the 
economy has been prospering. In- 
creased imports of colored textiles is 
another factor. 

Since it is estimated that roughly 
over three-quarters of all dyes used in 
the country are for textiles, it can be 
seen how closely the two industries 


are allied. However, output of dyes 
for uses other than textiles has been 
continually expanding, and research 
is constantly being done on new uses 
so that the dyestuff industry will not 
have to depend as much on textiles 
for its liveiihood as in the past. 


Marketing Catalyst 


Not the least of the influences mold- 
ing the dye and pigment industry’s 
future is the emergence of color as 
an increasingly powerful marketing 
catalyst. 

Since World War II, industry has 
become conscious of color as never 
before. New uses of color have caused 
a revolution in all divisions of the 
science of marketing. Product appeal 
leans heavily on the harmonious use 
of color. Recent color research in- 
dicates clearly that color affects con- 
sumer buying habits in a manner pre- 
viously unrealized. Today the selection 
of a major consumer investment, such 
as an automobile, is frequently decided 
on the basis of a color scheme. 

No longer can a product line stick 
to one or two colors without losing 
ground in its sales. A prediction of 
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several years ago that soon important 
household appliances would be colored 
rather than white has recently come 
true. Hospital white is no longer con- 
sidered desirable for the refrigerator, 
range or dishwasher. 

Unquestionably, color television will 
speed the color revolution. The con- 
suming public will be educated and 
conditioned to the use of color in com- 
binations previously regarded as dar- 
ing. Color will play an even more im- 
portant part in packaging, with the 
coming of color television. 

Even today, obsolescence of many 
products is attributed to style changes 
alone. And color is a key element of 
style. 

Color preferences do change. At- 
tempting to predict color trends re- 
mains a dye manufacturer’s peculiar 
problem. A shade can remain with us 
for one season or stay for several— 
e.g., pink in all its many applications. 
This situation has commonly led to 
oversupply in One instarice and Jack 
of supply in another. This is a batch 
industry with long lead times, and the 


situation often can become very un- 
palatable from the standpoint of in- 
ventory control. 

However, the color cycle is not 
wholly unpredictable. More and more 
manufacturers are using research in an 
attempt to forecast the consumer’s 
preferences in color. 

In the new uses for color, organic 
pigments play an expanding role in 
comparison with organic dyes, which 
are the main application class for tex- 
tiles. These uses for pigments in paints, 
printing inks and plastics are reflected 
in the sharper rate of the growth curve 
for pigments versus that for dyes. 


Production Trends 


The organic dyestuff and pigment 
industry has undergone many changes 
over the years. Although the trends of 
production and sales for total dye- 
stuffs and pigments have been up- 
ward, trends within the various groups 
have not been consistent. 

In fact, trends of total dyestuffs vs. 
those of total pigments have varied 


IMPORT VALUE IS ON THE WAY UP 
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Imports 


considerably. Since 1936, pigments 
have definitely shown a much sharper 
rise than dyes. As can be derived 
from the figures shown elsewhere in 
this report total dye production has 
increased only 40% since °36, while 
total pigment production has increased 
by 189%, or approximately five times 
as fast. Dollar sales of pigments have 
grown 530% in the same period, com- 
pared with a 184% gain for dyes. 

One of the basic reasons for such 
a difference: pigments have so many 
other uses outside of textiles—in in- 
dustries such as plastics, printing inks, 
paints, and resin materials. As ex- 
plained elsewhere in this article, pig- 
ments are also becoming increasingly 
popular in textiles (e.g., pigment print- 
ing, spin “dyeing” with pigments), re- 
placing some of the more expensive 
dyes. 

The charts on pp. 65-67 (U.S. Tariff 
Comm. figures) give the percentage in- 
creases of 1955 pound production over 
1936 pound production, by group. 

There are, of course, many reasons 
for the changes shown, but here only 
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a few outstanding ones need be men- 
tioned. The acetate rayon group has 
been one of the better acting ones for 
the simple reason that this type of dye 
is most often used on the new synthetic 
fibers. Direct and acid, in addition to 
mordant and chrome, dyestuffs have 
lost a considerable share of the dye- 
stuff business. Acid, mordant and 
chrome dyes are chiefly wool dyes, 
have suffered most from the encroach- 
ments of the newer synthetic fibers. 

The great increase in azoics is due 
to the trend toward higher-quality 
dyeing that has prevailed for some 
time. More about this will be said 
later. 

An examination of the charts (pp. 
65-69) will reveal mixed trends in pro- 
duction and sales among the various 
groups, based on the 20 years shown. 
Sales in terms of dollars, of course, 
are all upward, due to two main fac- 
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tors: the prevailing inflationary tend- 
encies and the trend to higher quality 
and thus higher-priced dyes within 
each classification. 

Some salient points should be men- 
tioned to aid in the understanding of 
these charts. The dip in 1938 was due 
mainly to drastic curtailment of the 
U.S. dye export trade with the Orient. 
Indigo and sulfur black, which are 
relatively cheap dyes, were also being 
replaced by other higher-priced dyes 
in the domestic market. 

The huge output of dyes in 1941 
resulted from increased demand for 
dyes to meet vital textile needs of the 
military forces. Exports in that year 
also were relatively heavy, because 
German supplies were shut off by the 
British blockade. Stockpiling in antici- 
pation of entry into war was also an 
important factor. Finally, of course, 
there was a large civilian market, 
which had not yet been restricted by 
government controls. In later war 
years, cf course, production was re- 
stricted by the government, and large 
supplies of basic dye raw materials 
were also converted to other wartime 
uses by government edict. The war 
did, however, bolster the trend to vat 
dyes (other than synthetic indigo), 
and much more effort was directed 


toward domestic production of these 
higher-quality anthraquinone vats with 
their all-around fastness properties. 

In 1947, production of dyes reached 
an all-time record of 212 million Ibs., 
despite the many raw-material and in- 
termediate shortages. The immense 
war-born pent-up demand for dyes, 
both domestically and abroad, caused 
this record output. The sharp 34% 
drop in production occurring in 1949 
resulted chiefly from the general de- 
cline in demand, here and abroad, and 
the fact that domestic companies were 
experiencing increased competition in 
foreign markets from the revival of 
industry in other dye-exporting coun- 
tries. Greatest decreases occurred in 
the low-priced dyes. 

Since 1950, with its Korean War- 
inspired boost for all dyestuff groups, 
dyestuff production has been fairly 
closely following the fortunes of the 
textile industry, which, as earlier men- 
tioned, has had more than its share 
of difficulties. 


Textile Dyes 


In terms of dollars and cents, the 
textile industry is by far the largest 
consumer of dyes. 

But percentage consumption of dyes 
by trades is changing. In 1946, it was 
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Detroit . .. where Dow caustic serves alkali compounders. 





wherever you’re producing 


DEPENDABLE CAUSTIC SODA TECHNICAL AID IS ASSURED FROM DOW 


Dow is the one producer, you know, supplying caustic 
soda to industry everywhere. Wherever , you produce, 
you re sure of getting rapid, dependable service from Dow. 
Dow also offers technical service to its customers. Trained 


men from this department are on call to help you get best 


results from the caustic used in your operation. 


Then, too . . . Dow customers benefit from continual pro- 
cess research, stringent quality control, flexible delivery 
network. Does Dow have your order? THE DOW CHEMICAL 


COMPANY, Dept. AL 757B, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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LIQUID MUSCLES for decorative fabrics are provided by Pirowite LATEX in MADE TO ORDER FOR ROOF-RAISERS are concrete floor enamels based on 
the form of lightweight, odorless backings that assure dimensional stability, Puotite S-5. They fully resist the attack of alkalies and moisture, hard wear 
improve body and drape, resist raveling, tearing and snagging—permanently!. and other abuses that raise the roof with ordinary enamels. 





market a product 


Each product pictured on these pages is a 
success. How each was developed is a story in 
itself. But there’s one chapter common to all 
eight stories: That dealing with “binders” and 
the Coatings Department of Goodyear Chemical 
Division. 


A binder is a solution or dispersion of a synthetic 
polymer in solvents or water. It may be used as 
the bonding agent in a non-woven fabric, as the 
vehicle in a masonry paint or as the base for a 
rug backing or a paper coating. In any case, it 
imparts the distinctive properties to each product 
shown through raw materials and services 
MAGIC IS PUT INTO CARPETS by backings based on CHEMIGUM LaTex. They supplied by the Coatings Department. 


not only impart stiffness, increase weight and dress down fuzziness, but also 

prevent raveling and skidding, resist scrubbing and dry cleaning and won't In one binder, the material may be used with 
meena. solvents and may be a member of the PLIOLITE 
family of resins. In another, it may be a disper- 
sion of one of these resins in water, such as 
PLIOLITE LATEX. Where oil resistance is a factor, 
a dispersion of a nitrile rubber in water, 
CHEMIGUM LATEX, may be selected. For other 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD, YEAR 


z ' mh | COATINGS DIVISION 


. Joa B *. DEPARTMENT 
THE CAT’S MEOW is gasketing made of paper impregnated with CHEMIGUM 
Latex. Smooth, resilient, heat-resistant and easily die-cut, it exhibits o minimum 
of “‘relaxation’’ — provides full measure of sealing for recommended service 


period of big Cat engines. CHEMIGUM « PLIOFLEX e« PLIOLITE 
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THE BEST OF IMPRESSIONS are made on high-quality papers finished with 5,000 PCUND TRUCK LIFT proves strength of PLioBOND — the adhesive that 
clay coatings based on Puio.ite Latex. These flexible finishes provide a “bonds anything to anything’— used to join halves of test coupling of 4’ bar 
permanently smooth, ink-receptive surface for the finest reproductions. steel. PLIOBOND is widely used in home and industry as ‘‘all-purpose” adhesive. 
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that’s bound to 


applications, a vinyl dispersion resin in the form 
of PLiovic LATEX may be called for. Or the 
material may be PLIOBOND, a prepared adhesive 
of unusual versatility and strength. 





Regardless of the material involved, the services 

are the same — complete and competent. The 

Coatings Department was organized specifically 

to assure the type of technical service needed 

for proper use of its products. Such service 

includes thoroughly trained sales representa- 

tives, extensive sales service laboratories and 

continuing research and development programs. 

If you are looking for a product requiring a 

binder that’s bound to succeed, look to the MASONRY PAINTS THAT BREATHE, and live longer for it, are made with 
Coatings Department. The mate- Puio.ite S-5. They last up to 20 times longer than other paints because they 


are unaffected by alkalies and moisture, resist sunlight and weathering, 


rials and help you need await provide a breathing-type water repellency. 


a 
ae your call. Just write to: 
= Goodyear, Chemical 


Oe la Mar 
elena: Ohio. 
OME uatex 
UONC ustex 
CHEMIGUM Latex 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Plioflex, 
Pliolite, Plio-T 

T.M.’s The od 

Rubber Company, 


MADE WITHOUT LOOMS are new, non-woven fabrics. CHEMIGUM LATEX is 
used in the bonding agent to lock random fibers in place. Smooth, porous mat 


PLIO-TUF « PLIOVIC « WING-CHEMICALS of high multidirectional strength is ideally suited for reinforcing plastic 
fs upholstery sheeting. 
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more than sug¢ 


“NATURE GIVES TO LIFE 
ALL THINGS ESSENTIAL TO IT 
... TO UTILIZE, MAN NEEDS ONLY 
TO DISCOVER THEM.” 





comes from the sugar beet crop 


Here, within the sugar beet, nature grows and 
stores many of the essential ingredients that sus- 
tain and energize life itself... the amazing amino 
acids. And International harvests these and related 


L-GLUTAMIC ACID, 99+%—A major constituent of all 
protein, and concentrated in brain and gland tissue, 
this amino acid has an integral part in many metabolic 
processes. It is used medicinally in pediatric and geriatric 
specialties, and in nutritional supplement products. 
Industrially, L-Glutamic Acid is an inexpensive L-amino 
acid source, which has valuable properties as an inter- 
mediate and resolving agent. 

t-GLUTAMIC ACID HYDROCHLORIDE, N. F. — Used 
medicinally as an acidulent and potentiating agent, this 
product has proven to be superior to any other hydro- 
chloric acid source. 

Industrially, the property of the liberation of hydro- 
chloric acid from a solid, odorless, organic combination 
is used in bonding and soldering operations. 
L-GLUTAMINE, 99+%—Processed from L-Glutamic Acid, 
our L-Glutamine is of uniform high purity and low ash. 
It is an important ingredient of growth media, such as 


GN 
\eeuss/ 
Medicinal Chemicals Dept. 


Amino Products Division 


nutrients, often described as Nature’s building 
blocks of health, which stem from the sugar beet. 

Pharmaceutical manufacturers and industrial 
chemists are finding many uses for these products: 


used in vaccine manufacture. A number of clinical 
studies are indicating the value of L-Glutamine as a 
therapeutic to correct nutritional deficiencies. 


MONOPOTASSIUM t-GLUTAMATE, 99+%—This prod- 
uct is ideal for seasoning dietary foods, and as a sub- 
stitute for products containing sodium. It has a salty 
taste, and enhances natural food flavors. There are ad- 
ditional uses in the medicinal and veterinary fields. 


MONOSODIUM .-GLUTAMATE, 99+% — Our brand, 
Ac’cent*, is enjoying world-wide use as a seasoning and 
flavor-enhancing agent. Research has indicated im- 
portant new medicinal values for this product. These 
include an application in geriatric preparations, and the 
use of concentrated solutions of glutamate in the treat- 
ment of toxicity caused by liver disease. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANT AT SAN JOSE, CALIF. © WAREHOUSES AT CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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estimated that the textile trade con- 
sumed about 80% of the dyestuffs. 
Today, this figure is estimated (by 
CW) at about 70% of the total $245- 
million color market. Leather, too, has 
changed but little, consuming about 
3% of output. The paper trade, on 
the other hand, has been steadily in- 
creasing its use of color—from an esti- 
mated 7% in 1946 to about 10% 
today (see table p. 50, “Customers for 
Color”). The remainder of output 
goes into plastics, paints, petroleum, 
rubber, inks and other items. 

Two of the most significant trends in 
dyes for textiles: (1) the drive to up- 
grade wearing apparel by using non- 
fading, wash-fast colors; and (2) cut- 
ting costs through cheaper dyes to meet 
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QUEST FOR FASTNESS: It’s the result of mounting textile demands for high-quality dyes. 





competition in the cutthroat textile 
market. The two are diametrically op- 
posed, for low-cost dyes generally yield 
inferior fastness properties. Although 
the pendulum swings, the long-term 
trend is to quality. 

Guaranteeing color properties of a 
garment via labeling is a “hot potato” 
at the moment. Many attempts have 
been made to associate brand labels 
with fastness properties. Most of these 
have fallen by the wayside. Part of 
the trouble resides in lack of agreement 
between the color manufacturer and 
the apparel fabricator, with the dye 
house caught in the middle. 

Unquestionably, the dye industry 
can specify dyes satisfactory for any 
end-use within reason. But the in- 
creased cost that would result from 
application of superior colors does not 
always fit the low-priced clothing man- 
ufacturer’s budget. In turn, the cost- 
cutting is passed on to the dyer and 
finisher who operates at a very low 
margin of profit. Chronically distressed 
textile producers must meet all do- 
mestic competition as well as that of 
low-priced foreign goods. 












CENERAL DYESTUFF Co, 


A way out of this dilemma is to 
place a label describing dye-fastness on 
every item of clothing. This action, 
along with customer education, repre- 
sents a solution, the success of which 
will depend on the support of all parts 
of the industry. And enthusiasm for 
the plan is far from unanimous. 

Cotton: Cotton, still easily king of 
all textiles (65% textile dollar sales), 
and viscose rayon (about 10% ), using 
the same type of dyes, take the ma- 
jority of all dye output—directs, vats, 
sulfurs, azoics and basics. These colors 
have found very limited use in wool, 
acetate and the newer synthetics. 

In cotton and viscose dyeing, much 
attention has been given to high-speed 
continuous application of colors with 
the consequent decrease in unit costs. 
Vats and sulfurs are most prominent 
in this development. 

Vats, as a class, give the top all- 
around fastness properties. It follows 
then. that vat dyes are required in 
order to guarantee the best resistance 
to washing in home or commercial 
laundries. 

The use of strong bleaching agents. 
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SECOND BIG OUTLET: 
Paper ranks as the second 
largest market for colors. 
It’s still a long way behind 
textiles, but growing faster. 
Coatings, plastics are also 
helping color producers to 
diversify. 
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LITTLE GOES FAR: For 4,000 sq. ft. of paper, 3 


DU PONT CO. 


Ibs, of dye. 


moreover, is widespread in commer- 
cial and home cotton laundering. 
These oxidizing chemicals make rough 
going for dyes. Vats, again, as a 
class, are the best under _ these 
vigorous conditions. Where these end- 
use conditions are not met and cost is 
important, direct colors may be the 
preferred choice. 

Specific needs in the vat field: (1) 
a light-fast bright yellow; (2) a light- 
fast bleach-fast bright blue; and (3) 
a bright light-fast vat red. 

Acetate: Many of acetate rayon’s 
dyeing troubles have been eliminated 
by spin dyeing. Most of the fiber, how- 
ever, is still dyed from water in a 
conventional manner. Several improve- 
ments have been made in dyes to up- 
grade wash-fastness for this fiber. 
However, much room for researching 
still exists. 

Wool; Though the spotlight these 
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Wrap an edible fat, such as lard 
or butter, in paper treated with 
Ionol® and time will stand still. 
Ionol is the Shell Chemical anti- 
oxidant that gives fats a longer 
life. It stops the clock on spoilage. 





Fat-containing food products. 
too, retain their flavor and aromz 
when protected in Ionol-treated 
paper. Cookies, crackers, break- 
fast cereals remain as tasty as they 
were when they first left the baking 
ovens. 





In other fields, Ionol antioxidant 
extends the life of transformer and 
turbine oils, gasoline, rubber and 
plastics. Ionol is another Shell 
Chemical contribution to the im- 
provement of industrial and con- 
sumer products. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 
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No. 21 Triisopropanolamine Borate 
(extremely stable to hydrolysis) 

No. 22 Triallyl Borate 

No. 23 Trimenthyl Borate }, II 

No. 24 Tri- (2, 6, 8-trimethyl-4-nonyl) Borate 
(very resistant to hydrolysis) 

No. 25 Methyl Metaborate High 

No. 26 Methyl Polyborate Boron 

No. 27 n-Butyl Metaborate _} content 

No. 28 Isopropyl Metaborate 

| Elemental Boron: 2 Grades 
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Pacific Coast Borax Company Division 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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RERS OF FAMOUS ‘20 MULE TEAM’* PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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days falls on premetallized azo com- 
pounds for wool dyeing, directs, vats, 
sulfurs, azoics and basics still find ap- 
plication—albeit limited. 

The newer premetallized compounds 
are coming up fast, not only for wool 
dyeing but also for nylon dyeing. 

Recent successes with these com- 
pounds boils down to this: by using 
premetallized azo compounds, wool 
is dyed under almost neutral con- 
ditions. Formerly acid pH’s were 
needed. In shifting to neutral baths, 
dyers produce softer, more uniformly 
dyed wool than could be obtained 
using acid dyes. 

Besides, wool so dyed turns out with 
top light-fast, wash-fast properties— 
always important considerations to 
dye manufacturer, dye house and ap- 
parel fabricator. 

Though their commercial develop- 
ment is comparatively new, sales 
volume is growing. apace ($100,000 
worth of premetallized dyes are esti- 
mated to have been sold in 1950; $1 
million in 1956). Some color pro- 
ducers currently sparking this develop- 
ment in the U.S. are: Geigy, Du Pont, 
GAF, CIBA. They’re looking for pre- 
metallized azo dye production to reach 
$2.5 million by 1960. 

Newer Synthetics: Most of the con- 
cern of the textile trade is concen- 
trated on dyeing the newer synthetics 
and blends of natural fibers with the 
synthetics. Many of the problems have 
been solved, but new ones crop up 
with the introduction of each new 
fiber. 

Polyamide dyeing has become fairly 
routine with a wide selection of ace- 
tate rayon colors and wool dyes to 
choose from. 

Acrylics (Orlon, Acrilan) have been 
more troublesome to dye in fast colors. 
Some success has been obtained 
through use of selected acid colors 
and acetate rayon dyes. Certain basic 
colors (like Du Pont’s Sevron, GAF’s 
Genacryl) recently introduced produce 
brilliant shades, with fairly good fast- 
ness properties. General Aniline & 
Film pioneered in this application. A 
fiber that could be dyed simply with 
vat dye fastness is needed in the 
acrylic field. 

Polyester dyeing is considered dif- 
ficult at best. For satisfactory dyeing, a 
carrier such as o-phenylphenol or 
benzoic acid is needed, along with 
accurate control. Alternately, some 
success has been obtained under pres: 


surized conditions at 250 F. The vol- 
ume use of polyesters (and acrylics) 
is in blends with wool and cellulosics. 
In these constructions, the dry clean- 
ing and sublimation fastness of many 
dyes leave much to be desired. 


Textile Pigments 


In textiles, pigments have surged 
fastest in printing. Dyes formerly 
dominated this field. However, tailor- 
made resins have been developed, 
along with processes that bond the 
insoluble colored pigment to the cloth. 
The problem of rubbing off or “crock- 
ing” has limited these applications in 
previous years but has been to a 
large extent overcome sufficiently to 
meet end-use requirements. Some lead- 
ers in pigment printing are Interchem- 
ical, Sherwin-Williams and Imperial. 
In textile printing, pigments and dyes 
share the total dollar business about 
equally. 

Solid shades of color involving 
tremendous yardages of cloth have 
been conventionally put on with dye- 
stuffs. However, resin-pigment con- 
cerns have recently been eyeing this 
profitable market. Although very small 
at present, in terms of total market, it 
could seriously affect dyestuff manu- 
facturers who were not also grounded 
in pigments. Some prognosticators in 
the trade do not see the threat to dyes 
carrying very far because of crocking 
and somewhat inferior wash-fastness 
—especially in the heavier shades. 
Other authorities point to the lower 
cost of the pigment-resin method and 
predict a dominating position for it 
eventually. The battle between the two 
is sure to highlight the textile field’s 
activities in the next five years. 

An exciting new mass market for 
pigment manufacturers lies in the spin- 
dyeing field. Coloring the textile dope 
prior to spinning is not new. Manufac- 
turers in the U.S. had previously 
stayed away from it because of their 
fear of being caught with large inven- 
tories of unsellable shades. To make 
spun-dyed man-made fibers, large 
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Could chemical science create a non-melting material that would 
shrink and bond under heat, for insulating and other applicatiois: 


NEW IRRADIATED PLASTIC 
SHRINKS...TO DO A BETTER JOB 





_ PROGRESS _ 


It’s called Irrathene® irradiated polyethylene — this 
new plastic created by bombarding polyethylene with 
high-energy electrons. A result of General Electric 
advances in radiation chemistry, this non-melting 
polyethylene film is ideal for “encapsulation” applica- 
tions. It shrinks under heat to form a tight, tough, 
form-fitting protective sheath. 

The electrical industry is among the first to utilize 
Irrathene irradiated polyethylene. Wrapped around 
coils, as shown above, it heat-shrinks and bonds to 
press out air pockets, seal out moisture, provide tough, 
space-saving, low-cost insulation. 


Beyond the electrical field, the industrial potential of 
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Irrathene film is tremendous—as sterilizable containers, 
cookable food packages—dozens of new uses awaiting 
only American ingenuity. 


This is progress for all, through G-E chemical progress. 
How can Irrathene irradiated polyethylene help your 
business? For more information, write Department CDD, 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION, General 
Electric Company, One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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No. 21 Triisopropanolamine Borate 
(extremely stable to hydrolysis) 
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Pacific Coast Borax Company Division 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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days falls on premetallized azo com- 
pounds for wool dyeing, directs, vats, 
sulfurs, azoics and basics still find ap- 
plication—albeit limited. 

The newer premetallized compounds 
are coming up fast, not only for wool 
dyeing but also for nylon dyeing. 

Recent successes with these com- 
pounds boils down to this: by using 
premetallized azo compounds, wool 
is dyed under almost neutral con- 
ditions. Formerly acid pH’s were 
needed. In shifting to neutral baths, 
dyers produce softer, more uniformly 
dyed wool than could be obtained 
using acid dyes. 

Besides, wool so dyed turns out with 
top light-fast, wash-fast properties— 
always important considerations to 
dye manufacturer, dye house and ap- 
parel fabricator. 

Though their commercial develop- 
ment is comparatively new, sales 
volume is growing apace ($100,000 
worth of premetallized dyes are esti- 
mated to have been sold in 1950; $1 
million in 1956). Some color pro- 
ducers currently sparking this develop- 
ment in the U.S. are: Geigy, Du Pont, 
GAF, CIBA. They’re looking for pre- 
metallized azo dye production to reach 
$2.5 million by 1960. 

Newer Synthetics: Most of the con- 
cern of the textile trade is concen- 
trated on dyeing the newer synthetics 
and blends of natural fibers with the 
synthetics. Many of the problems have 
been solved, but new ones crop up 
with the introduction of each new 
fiber. 

Polyamide dyeing has become fairly 
routine with a wide selection of ace- 
tate rayon colors and wool dyes to 
choose from. 

Acrylics (Orlon, Acrilan) have been 
more troublesome to dye in fast colors. 
Some success has been obtained 
through use of selected acid colors 
and acetate rayon dyes. Certain basic 
colors (like Du Pont’s Sevron, GAF’s 
Genacryl) recently introduced produce 
brilliant shades, with fairly good fast- 
ness properties. General Aniline & 
Film pioneered in this application. A 
fiber that could be dyed simply with 
vat dye fastness is needed in the 
acrylic field. 

Polyester dyeing is considered dif- 
ficult at best. For satisfactory dyeing, a 
carrier such as o-phenylphenol or 
benzoic acid is needed, along with 
accurate control. Alternately, some 
success has been obtained under pres: 
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surized conditions at 250 F. The vol- 
ume use of polyesters (and acrylics) 
is in blends with wool and cellulosics. 
In these constructions, the dry clean- 
ing and sublimation fastness of many 
dyes leave much to be desired. 


Textile Pigments 


In textiles, pigments have surged 
fastest in printing. Dyes formerly 
dominated this field. However, tailor- 
made resins have been developed, 
along with processes that bond the 
insoluble colored pigment to the cloth. 
The problem of rubbing off or “crock- 
ing” has limited these applications in 
previous years but has been to a 
large extent overcome sufficiently to 
meet end-use requirements. Some lead- 
ers in pigment printing are Interchem- 
ical, Sherwin-Williams and Imperial. 
In textile printing, pigments and dyes 
share the total dollar business about 
equally. 

Solid shades of color involving 
tremendous yardages of cloth have 
been conventionally put on with dye- 
stuffs. However, resin-pigment con- 
cerns have recently been eyeing this 
profitable market. Although very small 
at present, in terms of total market, it 
could seriously affect dyestuff manu- 
facturers who were not also grounded 
in pigments. Some prognosticators in 
the trade do not see the threat to dyes 
carrying very far because of crocking 
and somewhat inferior wash-fastness 
—especially in the heavier shades. 
Other authorities point to the lower 
cost of the pigment-resin method and 
predict a dominating position for it 
eventually. The battle between the two 
is sure to highlight the textile field’s 
activities in the next five years. 

An exciting new mass market for 
pigment manufacturers lies in the spin- 
dyeing field. Coloring the textile dope 
prior to spinning is not new. Manufac- 
turers in the U.S. had previously 
stayed away from it because of their 
fear of being caught with large inven- 
tories of unsellable shades. To make 
spun-dyed man-made fibers, large 
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Could chemical science create a non-melting material that would 
shrink and bond under heat, for insulating and other applicatiois: 
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_ PROGRESS — 


It’s called Irrathene® irradiated polyethylene — this 
new plastic created by bombarding polyethylene with 
high-energy electrons. A result of General Electric 
advances in- radiation chemistry, this non-melting 
polyethylene film is ideal for “encapsulation” applica- 
tions. It shrinks under heat to form a tight, tough, 
form-fitting protective sheath. 

The electrical industry is among the first to utilize 
Irrathene irradiated polyethylene. Wrapped around 
coils, as shown above, it heat-shrinks and bonds to 
press out air pockets, seal out moisture, provide tough, 
space-saving, low-cost insulation. 


Beyond the electrical field, the industrial potential of 
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SHRINKS...TO DO A BETTER JOB 


Irrathene film is tremendous—as sterilizable containers, 
cookable food packages—dozens of new uses awaiting 
only American ingenuity. 

This is progress for all, through G-E chemical progress. 
How can Irrathene irradiated polyethylene help your 
business? For more information, write Department CDD, 
CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION, General 
Electric Company, One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL 2 ELECTRIC 





yardages have to be run before the 
method can be considered economical. 
These runs can be made in only a 
limited number of shades for the 
stylists to choose trom. This lack of 
flexibility has until recently been 
thought to be an insurmountable bar- 
rier. Nevertheless, a number of plus 
values have been on the side of the 
pigment spun-dyed goods. Acetate 
rayon firms in particular have found 
it a way to upgrade their material to 
meet the challenge of the better wash- 
fastness advertised by the cellulosics. 

Seriously considering spin dyeing 
with pigments are manufacturers of 
the newer synthetics. Du Pont has 
limited production on the market in 
spun-dyed nylon. It is rumored that 
Chemstrand will shortly follow suit. 
Polyester and polyacrylonitrile may 
come later in spun-dyed shades. 

Contrasted with acetate rayon and 
viscose, the newer synthetics are con- 
siderably more difficult to spin-dye. In 
acetate coloring, the pigment is added 
to acetone dope, which solvent—with 
its low boiling point and relatively 
low solvent power—does not affect the 
pigment. Viscose and Bemberg offer 
no great problem, for the system is 
aqueous. On the other hand, better 
solvents and higher temperatures: must 
be used to spin-dye the acrylics, poly- 
esters and polyamides. Still higher 
temperatures obtain in melt-spun proc- 
esses. These methods allow a_ very 
limited selection of pigments, which 
do not dissolve, agglomerate or de- 
compose because of heat. 

How far spin dyeing will go in 
terms of total textiles colored is any- 
one’s guess. Some experts say: 30% 
of all acetates produced will be spun- 
dyed; less viscose fibers will be colored 
this way; much less newer synthetics. 


Nontextile Applications 


In the past five years, dyestuff pro- 
duction and sales have taken some er- 
ratic turns (CW estimates 1956 dye 
production will be down some 10%; 
sales down 8.8% ). Organic color pro- 
ducers trace this spotty growth to: (1) 
textile industry vicissitudes; (2) increas- 
ing imports of dyes and_ finished 
textiles; (3) decreasing demand for 
U.S. dyes abroad. 

Output of dyes and pigments for 
nontextile uses, however, is steadily 
expanding. Recognizing opportunities 
to diversify their production, U.S. 
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Company 


Acetate 


Lake 


Azoic 


Acid 





Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

American Cyanamid 
Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., Inc. 

Augusta Chemical Co. 

Bick Chemical Corp. 

Carbic-Moss Corp. 

CIBA Co. Inc. 


Du Pont 


Dye Specialties, Inc. 
Eastman Chemical 
Geigy Chemical Corp. 


General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 


Hilton-Davis Chemical 
Co. 


Interchemical Corp. 

John Campbell & Co., 
Inc. 

Metro-Atlantic, Inc. 

Nova Chemical Corp. 

Nyanza Color & Chem- 
ical Co., Inc. 

Otto B. May, Inc. 

Pharma Chemical Corp. 


Poughkeepsie Dyestuff 
Corp. 


Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. 


Southern Dyestuff Corp. 
Zinsser Div., Harshaw 





Nacelan 


Amacel 


Cibacete 


Acetamine, 
Celan- 
threne, 
Latyl 


Eastone 
Setacyl 


Cellitazol, 
Celliton 


Camacyl 


Artisil Diazo, 
Artisil 


Celutate 





losol, Fluoro- 
sol 


Spirit 
Dybryte, 
Calcophen 


Rotalin 
Luxol 


Hectolene 


Azosol, 
Hansa, 
Resoform 





Naccogene 


Calcozoic, 
Naphthosol 
Calconyl 


Naf-Sol 


Diagen, 
Naphthanil 


Rapidogen, 
Variamine 


Hiltonil, 
Hiltosal, 
Spectrolene, 
Hilto- 
naphthol 

Arigen 


Metrogen 
Novagen 


Pharmol, 
Pharmasol 


Alphazurine, Chrom 
lan, Durol 


Supernylite 
macid, Amalan, 
Lockavin 
Calcocid, Caicofast, 
Quinizol 


; ydye, Nylanthrer 


‘A hcoquinone, 
Synthracene 


iBixacid, Bixasol 


Kiton, Neolan, Ne- 


onyl, Cibalan 


Cepracyl, Chromac 
Pontacyl, Roracy 


Erio Gycolan, Pol 
Setacyl, Erioglauc 

Alphanol, Anthral 
Astracel, Astrol, 4 
Fuchsine, Azo Phlq 
ine, Irisol, Sulph 
Supralan, Rubin 
Supramine, Viola 
ine, Igenal, Palati 
Erganil, Supranol 

Hidacid 


Aceko, Ethonic, 
Lavosal 


Comacid, Metamin 
Nyasol 
Pharmacine 

Apocid 


Vitrolan, Xylene M 
ing, Lanasyn 





color firms are welcoming such markets 
as paper, leather, coatings, plastics 
and detergents. 

Currently, dye producers regard the 
paper industry as a2 most promising 
area in which to expand nontextile 
color sales. Reasons for this thinking 
are easily apparent. Paper production 
is rising at breakneck speeds. Paper 
marketers are turning to color as a 
means of outflanking competition. 

One recent survey shows that dye 


sales to paper and paper product mar- 
kets have already reached a rough 
minimum of $17.5 million (it was 
only $8 million in 1946). 

Colored tissue and toweling are the 
big uses for paper dyes. Dyeing paper 
board for point-of-sale shipping con- 
tainers is another fertile outlet for 
dyes currently being eyed by color 
producers. In other areas, paper firms 
are pushing colored (and printed) 
multiwall bags as advertising aids. 
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Sulfur Basic Direct 
arbanthrene, Alizarol, Sulfindone Diazine, Erie, Erieform, Ni- 
Solvat, Buffalo, agara, Solantine 
Sulfindone Serichrome, 
Super- 
chrome 
hrer Azoanthrene, Superlitefast, 
Vegentine 
nanthosol, Chromaven Amanil, Formanil 
Amanthrene 
ast, ilcoloid, Calcochrome | Calcogene Calcozine, Caleodur, Calcofluor, Calco- 
Lalcosol Dybryte form, Pheno, Calcomine 
icovat 
Bixachrome Bixaform, Bixamine 
digosol 
Ne- banone, Ciba, Pyrogene Cupranil, Indigene, Melaritker- 
Indigene, ine, Chlorantine Fast, Rosan- 
Midland threne, Uvitex, Coprantine 
mac ucogene, Leu- } Pontachrome Sulfogene Sevron Pontamine, Seristan 
racy cosol, Sulfan- 
threne, Ponsol 
Pol non Eriochrome Eclipse Seto Tinopal, Diazophenyl, Poly- 
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Indanthrene 


phenyl, Solephenyl 


»sol, | Chromin- Immedial, Cyper, Fla- Benzo Brown, Benzofix, Benzo- 
digen, Indo vophos- form, Blancophor, Pluto, Dia- 
Chromo- Carbon, phine, zanil, Fastusol, Thiazol Yel- 
gene, Katigen Nile, low, Dianil 
Chromo- Rhoduline 
xane 

Hidachrome Hidaco 
Interchem 
Kromeko Amalthion Amidine, Formadine, Solami- 
dine 
Nyaform, Nyanza, Trianol 
Apochrome, Apomine 
Aposide, 
Palizarine 
Metomega Thional Chloramine, Viscoform, Cupro- 
Chrome, fix, Trisulfon, Pyrazol Fast, 
Omega Leucophor, Diazamine, Visco, 
Chrome Lumicrease 


So-Dye-Sul 











Basic dyes lead all the rest in paper 
coloring. Users find them inexpensive 
to apply, giving bright tints. Big- 
volume basics for paper these days 
are such dyes as auramine, chrysoidine 
and Bismarck Brown. 

Acid dye producers are being 
favored with some of the paper color 
business, too. Acid dye use, however, 
is more restricted than basic dye use 
because acids lack affinity for bleached 
cellulose. On the other hand, acid 





dyes are finding outlets in surface- 
dyeing of paper board and _ heavy- 
weight papers. 

Along with the basic and acid colors. 
directs are making inroads in the 
paper trade. Though directs are high- 
priced (and generally impart dull 
shades), their natural affinity for 
cellulose makes expanded use of them 
look promising. 

Paper producers are especially in- 
clined to favor direct dyes because 
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these overcome the paper dyeing prob- 
lem known as “two-sidedness.” Some 
dyes wo.a’t color paper uniformly on 
both sides. With the advent of high- 
speed paper machines, this dye short- 
coming is magnified. Directs are beat- 
ing down opposition on this score. 

Pigment producers are needling dyes 
to a small degree in coloring paper. 
Where paper or board is to be light- 
exposed for any length of time, pig- 
ments (like the phthalocyanines) are 
used for light fastness. One of their 
latest showings in paper has been in 
twisted paper fabrics for automobile 
interiors. 

Coatings: In the race to find bright, 
light-fast colors for products exposed 
to sun and weather—exterior coating, 
for example—organic pigments are 
taking a decided lead over dyes. 

In automobile coatings, as in paints, 
bright pastel shades are ascendant. lf 
stylists are correct, this trend to pastel 
coatings will not reverse itself soon. 

For coatings, light-fastness through- 
out is the cardinal specification for 
color producers to meet. Phthalo green 
and blue pigments have already proved 
their worth on this score. 

Other pigment shades (like red, yel- 
low and orange, particularly) are at 
best somewhat inferior to the phthalos 
in light-fastness. Car owners who have 
watched their car’s light-colored paint 
job fade can attest to this. 

For these tricky shades, paint and 
lacquer manufacturers are turning to 
more complicated chemical structures, 
such as vat dyes (used as pigments), 
to attain the desired fastness results. 
High price has dampened widespread 
use of these as coating pigments. And 
even among the vats, light-fast bright 
yellows and reds have yet to be 
attained by dye researchers. 

When automobile coating manufac- 
turers realize that vats are the best syn- 
thetic colors available to them at the 
moment for producing troublesome 
shades, vat dyes will find a firmer foot- 
ing in that market. 

Producers of exterior house paints 
are also clamoring for pigments re- 
sistant to light degradation. Masonry 
paints (many are colored) employing 
PVA and acrylic latices, among others, 
are gaining wide acceptance. In addi- 
tion to light-fastness, organic pigments 
for this use must be heat-stable, re- 
sistant to flocculation and_ solvent 
bleeding in whatever latices the manu- 
facturer uses. And while a pigment 
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may show excellent light-fastness in, 
say, an automotive alkyd-based coat- 
ing, it may be entirely unsatisfactory 
in a masonry paint using an acrylic 
resin latex—and vice versa. 

Meanwhile, a good many pigment 
manufacturers are speeding research 
in the coating field to meet the de- 
mands of this growing market for 
organic color. There’s much to keep 
them occupied before they clear 
some of the hurdles. 

Plastics: As it grows, the giant plas- 


tics industry will be consuming ever 
increasing tonnages of color. That's 
particularly true in view of current 
decorator trends to using spectrums 
of colors in place of black and white 
in so many finished plastic products. 

Each plastic demands its own par- 
ticular requirements from pigments. 
In addition to ordinary fastness re- 
quirements of light- and heat-stability, 
plastic manufacturers specify high pig- 
ment dispersibility in their composi- 
tions. At present, over-all consumption 
of dyes and pigments by the plastics 
industry is small. Growth potential, on 
the other hand, is solid. 

Fluorescent Dyes: Recently, fluores- 
cent dyes have been making an im- 
portant stand in the industry. These 
new dye products are gaining footholds 
in detergent, textile and paper markets. 
Right now, it’s estimated that 90% of 
their dollar sales (about $7 million/ 
year worth) are household detergents 


and textiles. The remaining 10% goes 
to the paper trades. 

In effect, they’re used for making 
off-shade whites whiter by “optical” 
bleaching, absorbing invisible ultra- 
violet light and emitting this as white 
light. 

Most of these fluorescent dyes are 
derivatives of diamino stilbene sulfonic 
acids, are being produced by such 
chemical firms as American Cyanamid, 
Du Pont, General Aniline & Film, 
CIBA and Geigy. 

Leather Dyeing: In expanding the 
nontextile uses for color, producers 
are finding a booming market among 
leather goods manufacturers. They’re 
eager to sell more and more dyed 
shoes, jackets, luggage, women’s ac- 
cessories. Leather industries now con- 
sume about $8 million/year worth of 
dyes, but dye producers are counting 
on this figure to grow as colored 
leather style trends gather mementum. 





WHO MAKE PIGMENTS? 


These firms* account for virtually 100°, of U.S. synthetic organic pigment output. 


Ad-Co Color Corp. (Newark, N.J.) 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. (New York) 
American Cyanamid Co. (New York) 
Ansbacher-Siegle Corp. (Staten Island, N.Y.) 
Appleton Coated Paper Co. (Appleton, Wis.) t 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. (Providence, R.I.) 
California Ink Co., Ine. (San Francisco) 
Childs Pulp Colors, Inc. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
CIBA Co., Ine. (New York) 
Cincinnati Chemical Works, Ine. (Cincinnati) 
Collway Colors, Inc. (Paterson, N.J.) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

(Wilmington, Del.) 
Dye Specialties Corp., Ine. (Jersey City, N.J.) 
J. S. & W. R. Eakins, Inc. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Federal Color Laboratories, Inc. (Norwood, 0.) 
Fine Colors Co. (Paterson, N.J.) 
General Aniline & Film Corp. (New York) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron) 
Guyan Color & Chemical Works 

(Huntington, W. Va.) 

Hampden Color & Chemical Co. 

(Springfield, Mass. ) 
Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. (Cincinnati) 
Holland Color & Chemical Co. (Holland, Mich.) 


Imperial Paper & Color Corp. (Glens Falls. N.Y.) 


*+Mostly captive production. 





*Based on a listing by the Dry Color Manufacturers’ Assn. (New York). 


Interchemical Corp. (New York) 
Kentucky Color & Chemical Co. (Louisville) 
Keystone Color Works, Ine. (York, Pa.) 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Ine. (New York) 
C. Lever Co., Ine. (Philadelphia) 
F. H. Levey Co., Inc. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Magruder Color Co., Inc. (Staten Island, N.Y.) 
Max Marx Color & Chemical Co. 
(Irvington, N.J.) 
Metro Dyestuff Corp. (West Warwick, R.1.) 
New York Color & Chemical Co. 
(Belleville, N.J.) 
Organic Chemical Corp. (Prov'ence, R.I.) 
Patent Chemicals Inc. (Patersen, N.J.) 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemica! “ec. (Pittsburgh) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. (Pittsburgh) t 
Sherwin-Williams Co. (Cleveland) 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. (New York) t+ 
Standard Ultramarine & Color Co. 
(Huntington, W. Va.) 
Sun Chemical Corp. (Harrison, N.J.) 
Thomasset Colors, Inc. (Newark, N.J.) 
P. Uhlich & Co., Inc. (New York) 
Western Dry Color Co. (Chicago) 
Wilson Organic Chemicals, Inc. 
(Sayreville, N.J.) 
Zinsser Division, Harshaw & Co. 
(Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.) 
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On the following pages are charts detailing production, sales, 
and cost figures over the past 20 years for pigments and major classes 


of dyes. Percent changes appear on the right of each chart. 


Most synthetic colors showed tonnage pro- 
duction increases between 1936 and 1955... 


(million pounds) 


All dyes 
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Acetate rayon dyes Up 138% 
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Other dyes 












































All pigments Up 189% 
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Other Dyes Up 788% 
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Because unit prices have been trending 
pidinis ¢ pave steadily upward. 
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Full-color copies of this report may be had from Chemical Week, Reprints, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., at $1 each. Prices for bulk quantities (over 10 copies) 
and for previous CW Reports are available upon request. 
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You can’t make Titanium 
without Titanium TET! 


And you can say much the same for Boron, Silicon 
and Zirconium ... you must have the chlorides! 





Stauffer has METALLIC CHLORIDES in tremendous 
quantities ... has produced them for many years. 


You can have them in truck or carload quantities 
to meet your delivery schedules. 





Stauffer’s unparalleled experience with fluidized bed 
techniques and other modern manufacturing 
processes is a major influence on... 


available quantity 
increasing purity 


decreasing cost 





... Of these necessary METALLIC CHLORIDES.* 
Send us your specifications. If we know them, 
we can meet them. 


* 
lat ate 


Boron Silicon Titenium Zirconium 
Trichloride Tetrachloride Tetrachloride Tetrachloride 













¢: a 

Ctauffer STAUFFER CHEMICAL 
— On hi i a es, COMPANY 

SINCE ggg . 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


@. 
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target 


By | the growth of nuclear | will require reprocessing 


capacity” of 
(millions of kilowatts) 


power to an estimated | of fuel-fabrication scrap 


(millions of dollars) 








1960 0.7 

1965 2.9- 4.0 
1970 7.2- 12.3 
1975 22.6- 48.0 
1980 54.3-137.8 


*Source McKinney Panel Report, Vol 2. 








Profit in 


$20 
$83-$114 
$206-$352 
$645-$1,370 
$1,550-$3,940 


the Nuclear Scrap Pile 


Nuclear fuel-fabrication plants like the one shown 
(above, right) are opening up a real opportunity 
for chemical process development. By 1960, these 
plants will annually be turning out $20 million worth 
of scrap that can’t be returned directly to fuel- 
production operations. Chemical companies can turn 
this mounting scrap pile to their own advantage by 
coming up with an efficient uranium recovery process. 

At present, scrap fuel is recovered in the fabrica- 
tion plants where it is produced. Some can be 
recycled to intermediate stages of production, but 
a large part of the scrap requires external treatment 
to extract uranium values. With stepped-up production 
of nuclear fuel—and proportionately more scrap— 
the external recovery job will soon be more than 
fabricating plants can handle. 

Sizable Market: Charles Manly, chief of the Policy 
and Program Branch of AEC’s Division of Civilian 
Application, says the amount of reclaimable scrap 
is expected to increase steadily. Fuel production for 
power reactors due in by 1960 (total capacity, 700,- 
000 kw.) will yield about 56.7 tons/year of external 
scrap valued at $20 million. At this rate, the pro- 
jected growth of nuclear power (see chart) will boost 
total annual scrap value to $1.5-$3.9 billion by 1980. 
Even though the dollar business for the reprocessor 
will likely be only a small fraction of these material 
values, says Manly, the field offers short-term profit- 


making possibilities as well as long-term growth 
potential. 

Versatility Required: Scrap from various plants 
will run the gamut from relatively pure uranium 
alloys and oxides to dross, floor sweepings and proc- 
essing sludges—so recovery plants will have to be 
designed for maximum flexibility, batch operation. 
But since the equipment is expected to be small, the 
work appears to be well suited to smaller firms that 
seek a place in the field. 

The technology required for reprocessing oxide 
and metallic fuels (scrap from liquid-metal and 
aqueous fuels can be recovered, for the most part, 
by internal recovery processes) has been established 
by AEC. It entails dissolution, separation and con- 
version of uranium into UF, that can be recycled 
to metallic-element manufacture or into UO; to be 
returned to oxide-element production. 

By modifying existing process equipment, plants 
going into commercial production of fuel elements 
might find scrap recovery profitable. And plants 
developing techniques of reprocessing spent, irradiated 
fuel elements could investigate process unknowns in 
unshielded, directly maintained equipment by using 
fuel-fabrication scrap as a payload in pilot plants. 
With such a program, suggests Manly, they could 
gain valuable design data for “hot” processing units 
—and realize a profit while obtaining it. 
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NEWT [unton sac | cives vou 


AN IMPROVED PACKAGE WITH THE 


MOST SIFT-PROOF 
ras? MULTIWALL 





Now—finally and completely—you can put an end to the waste, 

disorder, and customer dissatisfaction caused by excessive sifting 

and spillage. Union’s new sift-proof Stepped End Multiwall gives 

you better performance, greater strength, and definite packaging- 
Ps ‘ line savings. You get more accurate weights; cleaner plants, cars 
/ re ; and warehousing. 


GREATER fey gots EASY PLACING ON VALVE PACKER. This new Union Multiwall saves 
RIGIDITY : ' labor, maintains packers’ rhythm and speed. Built-in stiffness at 
; the valve corner speeds the feeding operation. 


More functional valve corner for high-speed NO INSERT. The Union Stepped End Multiwall does not require an 


ckers. Built-in reinforcement. Easy to 


andle. No insert needed. insert. The valve corner itself has been designed to serve as a 
natural insert. No catching on the valve spout. 


STRONGER BOTTOM CONSTRUCTION. Stepped (or overlapped) bottom 
and valve construction permits every ply to overlap. The points of 
greatest pressure receive maximum reinforcement. 


IMPROVED VALVE. The top of the valve also has been reinforced to 
prevent blow out and insure against breakage on the valve spout. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION. A Union representative will be glad to 
show you samples of the new Stepped End Multiwall, along with 
performance records. 


NOW|! a truly SIFT-PROOF MULTIWALL! 


Stepped plies in bottom construction add Yes, we would like to hear more. Show us how 


eet ea Multaenil, atl thes ——” your new Stepped End Multiwall can make our 
packaging operation more efficient. 


Mulitiwali Bags Mail to: Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, Mul- 


tiwall Division, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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All styles of 
steel pails 
and drums — 


Sizes 1-1'2-2-2'2 
3-3'2"4-5-6-6', 
10 12 gallons 


Available with all types Nozzles 
and Pouring Spouts 


Vulcan makes the finest open head steel 
pails and closed head drums in the above 
sizes... Every pail thoroughly tested... 
All meet rigid 1.C.C. specifications. 


Hi-Bake Linings Assure Protection 
Vulcan chemists will work with you to 
develop a Hi-Bake protective interior lining 
to meet your specifications and packaging 
problems... Your assurance of “positive 
product protection." Complete facilities 
available to design and lithograph your 
Brand Name on any size or style container. 


if we don't have what you want—we'll 
design it! 


Call or write today for samples and 
more information. 


OVER 40 YEARS 
CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN 


CONTAINERS INC. 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 
Phone: Linden 4-5000 


in Toronto, Canada— Vulcan Containers Ltd.’ 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 





PRODUCTION 


At formal sessions and . 


New Look at a ‘Hot Field 


One of the hotter fields of engineer- 
ing technology these days is that of 
cryogenic engineering—production of 
materials at temperatures from about 
—190 F to absolute zero (—460 F). 

Two major reasons: the developing 
use for liquefied hydrogen and other 
gases as aircraft, and missile propel- 
lents; a realization that liquefaction 
of gases may mean substantial savings 
in their commercial distribution and 
utilization. 

Two weeks ago, well over 300 of 
those who are developing this new 


technology got together at the National 
Bureau of Standards’ Boulder, Colo., 
research laboratories—location of the 
largest currently producing unit for 
liquid hydrogen manufacture. 

Both in the formal sessions of the 
1956 Cryogenic Engineering Confer- 
ence—which was only the second ever 
held—and in the informal “hashings” 
that followed, they agreed that cryo- 
genics has come into its own. 

There was a contrast with the first 
such session in °54. At that time, even 
the continuation of NBS low-tempera- 
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INDUSTRY USES GLYCERINE AS: 


humectant 
solvent 
plasticizer 
lubricant 
sweetener 
anti-freeze 
preservative 
bodying agent 
intermediate 


vehicle 





softener 


emollient 


Keep pace with 





one of industry’s oldest 
and newest chemical products 





For years Glycerine has been one of industry's most widely used commodities — with a versatility 
outclassing many so-called miracle products. Here is a practical guide to the properties that have 
made Glycerine so useful in the past and so important in much of today’s technology. 

This free booklet gives a description of Glycerine’s physical, chemical and physiological 
properties, and its applications in such fields as pharmaceuticals, toilet goods, foods, cellophane 
and alkyd resins. In these and literally hundreds of other specialties, nothing takes the place of 
Glycerine. 


For your free copy of this booklet, clip the coupon to your letterhead and mail to— 


: Glycerine Producers’ Association 
G . 4 3 d ] 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
y C e if | fl e if 0 u C e rs PLEASE SEND ME A FREE COPY OF “GLYCERINE PROPERTIES 
AND USES.” 


Association at 


Address. 











City 
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RESORB 


The many functions of 
Barnebey-Cheney automatic 
solvent recovery are best de- 
scribed by our new trademark 
plaque: “Recovery and Puri- 
fication by Regenerative Ad- 
sorption,” — “Resorb” for 
short. 


If you have an industrial 
adsorption problem of solvent 
or air recovery, Resorb offers 
important savings as well as 
other benefits. 


Write for our free bulletin, 
“Solvent Recovery Actually 
Takes Dollars Out of the 
Air.” 














Spiral Rings 
Raschig Rings 
Berl Saddles 


Single-Partition Ring 


6 FEATURES OF 
TOWER PACKINGS 
UNIFORM QUALITY 

HIGH VOLTAGE 
PORCELAIN BODY 
ZERO POROSITY 
HIGH CHEMICAL 
PURITY 
IRON FREE 
HIGH MECHANICAL 
STRENGTH 

Your Inquiry Will 

Receive Prompt Attention 


KNOX PORCELAIN CORP. 
KNOKUVILLE 1. TENNESSEE 





PRODUCTION 


ture research at Boulder was in doubt. 
The Atomic Energy Commission had 
terminated a large support contract 
when it discarded the “wet” liquid- 
hydrogen bomb idea, and NBS per- 
sonnel had been told to use the meet- 
ing to try and find other jobs. But this 
year, the jobs were looking for the 
men. Many of the new jobs were with 
aircraft companies and missile con- 
tractors; but others were with com- 
panies with a more traditional interest 
in industrial gases. 

Hydrogen Cynosure: Main interest, 
on a commercial engineering basis, 
however, were matters relating to 
production of liquid hydrogen and its 
storage. Highlights: 

e Development, by bureau scien- 
tists, of an activated iron hydroxide 
gel to catalyze conversion of ortho- 
hydrogen into parahydrogen, the lower 
energy form in which the molecule’s 
electrons revolve in opposite directions. 
Up to now, chromic oxide has been the 


best catalyst for this conversion. 

e Indication that while silica gel is 
the best agent quantitatively for the re- 
moval of traces of nitrogen present in 
hydrogen, a two-stage removal using 
silica and charcoal (cooled to the tem- 
perature of liquid nitrogen) may be 
more efficient. 

e The use of oxygen-free high-con- 
ductivity copper in Dewar vacuum ves- 
sels for the storage of liquid gases is a 
waste of money. The cheaper electro- 
lytic tough pitch copper commonly 
used in electric wiring has better 
thermal conductivity properties at low 
temperatures, 

e Use of powder insulations may 
substantially reduce radiation heat 
losses. Of the materials tested, mix- 
tures of aluminum flake with Santocel, 
perlite or both were especially effec- 
tive. Conceivably, use of such powders 
may obviate Dewar vessels for appli- 
cations where it is difficult to maintain 
the vacuum needed within the Dewar. 





SPRAY-APPLIED industrial 
abrasives make good abrasion-re- 
sistant coatings. Norton Co.’s 
(Worcester, Mass.) new Rokide 
coatings—aluminum and zirconium 
oxides, silicon carbides—may be 
sprayed onto rocket and jet-engine 





Reversing Abrasives’ Role 


parts, burner components and ther- 

mocouple tubes etc., to combat 
high-temperature erosion. Norton 
will feature the process (above) 
at next month’s Metal Congress 
and Exposition to take place in 
Cleveland. 
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PSO ASH. nari 


only this much ke.0;-% 













Less than one-half 
of an ounce in a ton! 





Chemical usage-WESTVACO Soda Ash produces clear, colorless 


solutions. There’s never any iron discoloration in finished products. 


Other impurities are at the minimum, too. WESTVACO Soda Ash 





is absolutely free of corrosive ammonia, contains only a trace of 
salt, sulfate and calcium. Boron content less than 8 ppm., heavy 
metals 3 ppm. Exceptional purity gives you more Na2COs for 


your money! Write your nearest WESTVACO office for quotation. 





Westvaco Chlior-Alkali Division 
FOOP MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
eepeeee 161 E. 42nd St., New York 17 Chicago St. Lovis Denver Philadelphia So. Charleston, W. Va. 


Wie FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE 
; 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
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Another coating problem 


solved by Borden... 





Ni ds 


keeping wax paper molsture-proot 
with Borden's Reswax? Concentrates 


VER 600,000 tons of wax paper are used annually to wrap 

bread, frozen foods, cookies, meats and other food products 
that require moisture-proof packaging. This paper can be kept 
moisture-proof under the severest temperature and rough-han- 
dling conditions, thanks to discoveries made by Borden com- 
pounders. By adding a Borden Reswax Concentrate to paraffin 
wax before coating, wax paper is given added tensile strength, 
toughness, flexibility, adhesion, heatseal, blockpoint, and grease 
resistance, as well as improved resistance to moisture penetra- 
tion. Reswax Concentrates are easily blended with base waxes— 
both paraffin and micro-crystalline—without the use of costly 
heavy duty equipment, and are now available for prompt ship- 
ment in carload quantities. 

This coating blend for the paper converter industry is but 
one more example of Borden’s wide experience as specialty 
compounders in the industrial coating and adhesive fields. 
Whether your business is Textile, Rubber, Leather, Plastics, 
Automotive, or Chemical, Borden offers a complete compound- 
ing service tailored to meet your specific requirements. Why not 
consult with one of our engineers today? The Borden Company, 
Resinous-Reslac Dept. PFFC-76, 103 Foster Street, Peabody, 
Mass. In Chicago: Resinous-Reslac Dept., 3634 W. 38th St., 
Chicago 32, Ill. In Canada: American Resinous Chemicals of 
Canada Ltd., 20 Trent St., Toronto, Canada. 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS, HOT MELTS FOR ADHESIVE BASES, 
BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


RESINOUS-RESLAC DEPARTMENT 


eae 





PRODUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 


Process Control: Maintaining proc- 
ess conditions—pressure, temperature, 
liquid level, flow, condensate drain- 
age—within set limits can be a major 
problem. But the Swiss Colony En- 
gineering Division (Monroe, Wis.) 
claims its new Swisstrol electronic-hy- 
draulic control unit will solve the con- 
trol problems of most chemical proc- 
esses—and with a minimum of equip- 
ment. For many applications, the en- 
tire unit, consisting of sensitive master, 
electronic transmitters, hydraulic valve 
and pump, can be mounted within a 
21x11x21-in. c&st-iron case. Swiss- 
trol is said to eliminate “lag” and 
“hunting,” speed up control, increase 
process accuracy. 

o 

Work Rubbers: Tingley Rubber 
Corp. (Rahway, N.J.) makes a new 
work rubber designed to fit over work 
shoes. Extra-high top gives added pro- 
tection from splashes. Rubbers are 
molded in one piece, have no fabric 
lining, are easily turned inside out for 
washing, They are made in four sizes 
from 6 to 13, stretch to fit any work 
shoe. Neoprene is available for chem- 
ical service, ordinary rubber for water 
service. 

e 


Timing Component: A new electrical 
instrument timing component that 
continues to operate when power fails 
or circuits short out is produced by 
Industrial Timer Instruments Co. 
(Chicago). Spring-driven unit, held in 
reserve, goes into action when power 
failure knocks out electrically driven 
unit; electric unit takes over again 
on power resumption, 

a 

Liquid Dispenser: Morton Salt Co. 
(Chicago) is prepared to lease the 
Flocron, a new dispenser developed 
by Magnuson Engineers, Inc., for 
brine, oils and other liquids. The unit 
continuously circulates the flow at a 
constant rate, directs the stream into a 
container when photoelectric beam is 
broken. Quantity of liquid dispensed 
is measured by time interval set on 
master dial. 

* 

Pipe Caps: Stored piping, heat-ex- 
changer tube bundles, well casing and 
other tubing can be protected from 
internal corrosion with new slipover 
and roll-on end caps of neoprene made 
by Protokap; Inc. (Houston, Tex.). A 
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small amount of dehydrating agent, 
added before slipping on the cap, 
helps prevent internal corrosion. On 
threaded pipe, the caps retard drying 
of thread dope, keep threads free of 
sand and grit. 

e 

Hand Pump: A new hand pump 
with all-polyethylene working parts 
has been designed by Bel-Art Products 
(New York) for standard 13-gal. 
glass carboys, Called 890 Hand-Pump, 
it requires no lubrication, delivers 
1 gal. of liquid in a few seconds, emp- 
ties container to % in. of bottom. 

e 

Viscometers: A new series of elec- 
tric-pneumatic viscometer measuring 
elements—Models M7, M8, M9 and 
M10—have been developed by Nor- 
cross Corp. (Newton, Mass.). They 
operate on the falling-piston principle: 
piston is raised by air-lifting mecha- 
nism; sample fills piston tube; then 
piston is lowered, expelling sample. 
Time required for piston to fall is a 
measure of viscosity. The elements will 
provide viscosity data during process 
reactions, and in some cases, pipeline 
data. Viscosity range: 0.1 to 1 million 
cp. 

e 

Safety Alarm: A new remote visual 
and audible alarm for use with smoke 
controls, low-water cutouts, flame-fail- 
ure systems, etc., is available from 
Way-Wolff Associates (New York). 
Called Larm-Tector Model 50, it has 
a red light that flashes on and a buzzer 
that sounds when an unsafe condition 
occurs. A time-delay switch for the 
buzzer is adjustable for no delay to 
2-min. maximum delay. Buzzer can be 
silenced, but light stays on while con- 
dition exists. Unit automatically resets 
itself, cannot be permanently discon- 
nected from circuit by operator. 

* 

Bypass Valves: Johnson Service Co. 
(Milwaukee) offers a new line of 3- 
way bypass valves for proportional or 
2-position control of liquid flow. Flow 
can be directed to either of two outlets 
as required; capacity is constant re- 
gardless of inner valve’s position. Slam- 
ming and water-hammer noise is elimi- 
nated, it’s said, by seating discs against 
the flow. Maximum pressure is 250 
psi. at 406 F, 400 psi. at 70 F. Maxi- 
mum control air pressure is 25 psi. 
Valves come in 24-, 3- and 4-in. sizes, 
have molded rubber diaphragm opera- 
tors. 






























DAY 


and accurately. 
Features include: 


e Either fixed or floating 


roll operation 


® Quick release hand- 
wheel adjustments 
® Floor or bench model 


in mixing equipment 


4x8 LAB MILL 


saves time because you 
get the answers quickly 





allows you to make more 1 

profit on short orders. 

Features include: 

e Rugged heavy duty 
construction 

e Feed hoppers 








e Day Hydra-Set as op- 
tional equipment 


rofits thr 


PRODUCTION MILL 





ways 


saves time and money by vir- 
tually eliminating “downtime”, 
because of precision engineered, 
rugged construction. 
e Available in 10 x 22 and 
14 x 30 sizes 
e All standard production mills 
are readily converted to either 
fixed or floating roll operation 
e Day Hydra-Set available as 
optional equipment 












means longer life span 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY 


4932 BEECH ST., NORWOOD, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
Division of Cleveland Automatic Mechine Company 
Quality equipment for baking, paint and varnish, printing ink, 
chemical, rubber, pharmaceutical, cosmetics, paper and pulp, 
explosives, food, ceramics, candy, soap, sugar and milk products 


Eastern Canada: Brantford Oven & Rack Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


Mexico: T. de la Pena e Hijos, $.A., Nazas 45-A, Mexico 5—D.F. 
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ETHYLENE 
CARBONATE 


BLUE RIBBON PERFORMERS 


ETHYLENE CARBONATE 

...excellent solvent for acrylonitrile polymers and 
copolymers, nylon, nitrocellulose, lignin and similar 
materials. Miscible with a wide range of plasticizers 
and solvents including water; has potential as a 
selective or extractive solvent. 

... reacts with aliphatic amines to form hydroxyethyl- 
carbamates; with a variety of active hydrogen-con- 
taining compounds to give betahydroxyethyl deriva- 
tives. Further reaction leads to polyglycol ethers. 


PROPYLENE CARBONATE 

... high boiling point and low viscosity at reduced 
temperatures suggest use as a functional fluid. Partly 
miscible with water, and completely miscible with 
many common plasticizers. Excellent solvent for many 
polymeric materials suggests use in extrusion spin- 
ning processes. 

...effects hydroxypropylation of many compounds 
containing an active hydrogen under conditions similar 
to those required with propylene oxide. 


Available commercially in drum quantities or samples for experimental work. If you 
wish to receive a sample, please write on your company stationery. Bulletins offering 
information on these carbonates are also available. Write to Jefferson Chemical Company, 


Inc., Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 3 . 
efferson 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
CHICAGO ° CHARLOTTE ° 


Essential Chemicals from Hydrocarbon Sources 





HOUSTON NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 
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The big annual I.S.A. show in New York this week is turning 
the spotlight on instrumentation, its blessings and banes. In the exhibition 
areas and technical sessions in the Coliseum, in hotel rooms and meeting 
places throughout the city, in special briefing sessions for the lay and 
technical press, some 35,000 instrument engineers are spelling out the 
problems that lie ahead. 





Mostly, they’re concerned with and stressing the need for plan- 
ning. 


Take the need for a growing number of high-caliber, trained 
technical help in an era when engineers and scientists are at a premium. 
The consensus: it’s up to industry to take the initiative, to give a real push 
to training programs, to help key engineers keep up with the field by 
sending them to universities. 





But it’s also felt that industry should take special pains to avoid 
“pirating” educators, thereby depleting the means of assuring a constantly 
replenishing supply. 


Putting a man through college can be tougher than it sounds, of 
course. The tuition amounts to only half the total cost of a bachelor’s 
degree. Many companies would be willing to ante up the other half. But 
they just don’t have the mechanism for handling it. 


What's needed is an industry-sponsored foundation to handle the 
monies appropriated and to parcel them out. 


In their planning, instrument engineers realize that technology 





_ is running head-on into the sociological and economic problems of full 


automation. They feel that, over-all, the transition will be smooth, although 
there will be many minor upsets in individual industrial segments. 


But be that as it may, they know, too, that the movement is 
going to meet with some resistance from labor. So they’re now actively 
starting to bring labor leaders in on long-range planning and to help lay 
out training programs for the operators needed in the new plants. 


A lot of emphasis is going into control by computers. As of now, 
just about every conceivable process variable can be measured. The prob- 
lem is to learn how to tie these variables together, to determine how they’re 
interrelated. 





Du Pont has already managed for four days to operate a nylon- 
intermediate plant in Niagara Falls by a computer in Philadelphia. The 
object was to find out exactly what’s necessary for complete control by 
computers. Such experiments are expensive, though; it costs about $2,000/ 
variable for a computer alone. 
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Look for word on experiments with fluid mining of trona by 
Intermountain Chemical. The company tried the idea out about 10 years 
ago, then abandoned it. But some refinements on the process may now 
make it feasible. 





The firm has applied to the Wyoming land board to utilize nine 
sections of land in Sweetwater County. (One section is state-owned, the 
others are federal or deeded land.) In its experiments, Intermountain plans 
to flood the nine-section area to dissolve the ore. Piping has already been 
installed to bring the trona brine from the wells to the Westvaco, Wyo., 
plant. 


As Plant Manager C. A. Romano points out, however, under- 
ground behavior, chemical impurities and operating difficulties may mean 
that it will take several years for the method to be fully evaluated. 


Two Japanese developments you'll be hearing about, too: 





e The Nagoya National Industrial and Technological Research 
Institute has polished an electrolytic zirconium process employing a chloride 
electrolyte. The process is said to turn out a metal that’s 99.3% pure. 
Plans for commercializing the process are said to be under consideration. 


e The Japanese government in conjunction with private industry 
is weighing the possibilities of producing glucose, molasses, acetic acid and 
other chemicals from wood. Under study is an experimental plant to handle 
10 tons of wood daily. If that should prove out, the next step would be a 
40-tons/day plant. 


Atomics International (Canoga Park, Calif.) is now bringing 
out what it describes as a “vestpocket” nuclear reactor. Priced at $55,000, 
the reactor fits in a tank 8 ft. high and 8 ft. in diameter, can be placed in 
an existing lab without the addition of extra facilities, installed and made 
ready for operation in six months. 





Core of the reactor is a 1-ft. stainless steel sphere shielded with 
6 in. of lead. It’s housed in the 8-ft. tank filled with water. Fuel is an 
enriched uranyl sulfate in a water solution. 


The small reactor, which runs at a power level of 5 watts, is 
intended for small-scale studies in the engineering, biological and medical 
fields. 

: * 


Yitamin B, may be an important dietary weapon against tooth 
decay. That’s the conclusion of Merck scientists after observing hamsters, 
monkeys and dogs. Their work is being published in the current New York 
State Dental Journal. 
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When we Say "SERVICE" 
...We prove it! 





Over the past fifty years, we have spared no effort to prove 
to our customers that ours is an exceptional concept of service 
when it comes to supplying white oils, petrolatums and petro- 
leum sulfonates. 

As proof of this contention, we have grown steadily, until 
today we are among the world’s largest specialists producing 
these products. As such... 


White Oil, Petrolatum & Sulfonate Div. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., Dept. cw 9A 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Will you please send me Technical Data on the following: 

CI “General Information on White Mineral Oils” 

I.R. Bulletin “A” 
CT **General Information on Petrolatums” 

I.R. Bulletin “*B” 


C *“General Information on Petroleum Sulfonates” 
I.R. Bulletin “G” 


What can you do to help me solve this problem? 


tS ORES ORES EA OID 


—we have a wealth of experience accrued over many years that 
we are ready to place at your disposal. 


—we maintain laboratory facilities to help our customers solve 
their individual problems. 
—we offer a wide range of these products—and will tailor-make 
them, if necessary, to meet your specific requirements. 
...» That our concept of service fits in with your needs, we 
stand ready to prove . . . if you will but telephone, wire, write, 
or fill in the coupon! 











A Pocuct of Sonnéborn RESEARCH 


Company 
Address 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. e NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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PETROCHEMICALS 


/ Consumed Imports 


(million pounds)* 


Acrylates (and derivatives) 
Cellulose acetate 
Carbon black 


Ethylene 
Phenol 


Polyethylene 


Polystyrene 


Polyvinyl chloride 
Resins (synthetic) 
Rubber (natural and synthetic) 


Production 
(million pounds)* 


Acetone 
Benzol 


Butane (butyl alcohol) 
Formaldehyde 
Phthalic anhydride 


Toluene 
Xylol 








Outlook: Imports Now—Exports Tomorrow 


Argentine petroleum experts and 
government officials are being urged 
to develop—with government spon- 
sorship—a broad petrochemical in- 
dustry for the nation. Argentina, it’s 
claimed, is ready for an ambitious 
expansion program*; it has ample 
supplies of domestic hydrocarbons for 
use as raw materials, and the national 

*Bright prospects for the Argentine petro- 
chemical industry were detailed recently at Buenos 
Aires by Bernardo Rikles, director of the Buenos 
Aires branch of the South American Petroleum 


Institute (I1SAP) and technical consultant to 
Petroquimica E.N. 
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demand for petrochemicals is adequate 
to support the undertaking. 

Success of the proposed venture is 
keyed to (1) use of ethylene as the 
basic raw material (because it’s cheap- 
er to use than acetylene derived from 
imported coke or domestic asphaltite) , 
and (2) sponsorship of ethylene pro- 
duction by state-owned refineries. 

Pint-Size Industry: The country al- 
ready has an embryonic petrochemical 
industry. Manufacture of toluene from 
oil refinery liquid and vapor fractions 


began in 1943; then, spurred by World 
War II needs, the vital aromatic was 
made from crude oil by the Army 
Ordnance Works (Fabricaciones Mili- 
tares) until, in 51, the operation was 
supplanted by a hydroforming and 
aromatic extraction plant designed and 
built by M. W. Kellogg. 

Also in °43, manufacture of iso- 
propyl alcohol from propane-propy- 
lene fractions of vapor-phase-cracking 
residual gases was begun by Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF); 
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Here is a new high in preventing slippage. 
You can’t see Hudson’s “Magnetized” coat- 
ing, or feel it. But it is applied uniformly to 
every square inch of every surface of the bag. 
When stacked, “Magnetized” sacks actually 
clutch each other. 


Standard tilt tests show firm holding 
power up to a 40° angle. Costing only 
pennies in upcharge, “Magnetized” Multi- 
walls can save you dollars in usage. 


You save in breakage, you save in time, 





you save in possible injuries. And, most 
practical, you save in space because both 
you and your customers can now stack 
higher with safety. 


Let us demonstrate 
this safer finish. Write 
Dept. 39 for convincing 
“do-it-yourself” test. 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


477 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
Plants at: 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


PALATKA, FLA. WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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By varying and rigidly controlling 
conditions of manufacture, it is pos- 
sible to produce a series of poly- 
vinyl alcohols differing markedly 
in physical properties. The princi- 
pal factors governing these proper- 
ties are the degrees of polymeriza- 
tion and hydrolysis. 

As a result, “Elvanol” is filling 
an increasing number of jobs in 
many different industries, includ- 
ing adhesives, textiles, paper, mold- 
ed products, film, emulsions, and 
photosensitive coatings. A run- 
down of some of its more important 
properties may suggest applica- 
tions in other areas for which it has 
not yet been investigated. 

One of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of this unique water soluble 
resin is the high tensile strength 





PVA’S...Made to Order 


and tear-resistance of its films. 
These characteristics have been put 
to work in the application of unus- 
ually tough coatings to a variety of 
materials without the added cost of 
organic solvents. 

Another property of importance 
is oil and solvent resistance. All 
grades of “Elvanol]” are unaffected 





by animal and vegetable oils, 
greases, and petroleum hydrocar- 
bons. Resistance to organic solvents 
increases in the various grades with 
the degree of hydrolysis of the par- 
ent polyviny] acetate. 

It will pay you to find out more 
about this versatile material and 
how it can serve you. Send the cou- 
pon below for our 44-page booklet 
detailing uses and properties. 





Production of Carboxylic Acids 
Aided by Hydrogen Peroxide 


A number of useful carboxylic 
acids can be produced through the 
reaction of unsaturated materials 
with ozone. Hydrolysis of the inter- 
mediate ozonides, however, often 
results in high yields of undesired 
aldehydes. This difficulty can be 
overcome quite simply: The inter- 
mediate ozonide is allowed to drip 
into a solution of either formic or 
acetic acid and hydrogen peroxide, 
upon which it is hydrolyzed com- 
pletely to carboxylic acids. 


sa 
Lg 


Si H,0,—> RCOOH + R'COOH 


Some of the practical applications 


of ozonization and ozonolysis sug- 
gested by the literature include the 
preparation of adipic acid *~»m cy- 
clohexene and hexanoic acid deriv- 
atives from substituted heptene. 
The former is an intermediate for 
nylon. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
2526 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me literature and informa- 
tion on: (CW-9) 
(1) “Elvanol” Polyvinyl Alcohol 

(] Tetrahydrofuran (THF) 

(1) Hydrogen Peroxide 

C1] Sodium 


Pl lala la leet eee 





THF—The Practical Solvent for 
Applying High Molecular 
Weight PVC Coatings 


Tetrahydrofuran (THF) has an 
unusually high solvent action for 
the high molecular weight poly- 
vinyl chloride resins including the 
plastisol grades. Using THF as the 
active solvent, these hard-to-dis- 
solve vinyl polymers can be used 
as “solution resins” to produce im- 
proved top coatings for supported 
fabrics and plastic sheeting, more 
durable protective coatings, and 
stronger films. 


Top or Finish Coatings of high mo- 
lecular weight, plastisol grade PVC 
resins applied from solutions in 
THF reduce block, crocking, and 








plasticizer migration . . . give in- 
creased resistance to soiling, abra- 
sion, tearing, repeated flexing, mois- 
ture, chemical attack, and ultra- 
violet light catalyzed degradation. 


In Protective Coatings the high 
solvent power of THF permits in- 
creased solids content for resins 
which can be dissolved in other 
solvents and permits production 
of protective coating formulations 
based on the tough, chemically in- 
ert, high molecular weight straight 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

Name 
Title__ 
Firm 
Address_— 
Ss ee 
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PVC resins which are only slightly 
soluble in other solvents. The high 
volatility of THF, and its high rate 
of diffusion through PVC resins, 
reduce time required between coats 
and/or to obtain a solvent-free film. 
Solvent Cast Films show greater 
clarity, uniformity, strength and 
impermeability than calendered or 
organisol cast films. The high sol- 
vent power of THF for straight 
high molecular weight PVC resins 
permits casting PVC films of maxi- 
mum strength and resistance to 
chemical attack or other degrada- 
tion. And the high solids content 
attainable with THF, its low boil- 
ing point, and high rate of diffu- 
sion through PVC films permits 
maximum casting machine speeds. 
For more information and techni- 
cal assistance in the practical ap- 
plication of tetrahydrofuran, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 





Acid Esters 


For the production of an almost 
countless number of useful alcohols 
from plentiful fats and oils, an im- 
proved general method has been 
developed for reducing esters by 
means of metallic sodium. Practi- 
cally quantitative yields of alco- 
hols, based on both sodium and es- 
ter, are obtained, especially from 
fatty acid esters of higher molecu- 
lar weight. The improved method 
uses theoretical amounts of both so- 
dium and reducing alcohol and the 
reaction is carried out in an inert 
solvent, such as xylene or toluene. 
The method is especially applicable 
to the preparation of unsaturated 
alcohols not easily made by cataly- 
tic hydrogenation. It compares fa- 
vorably with catalytic hydrogena- 
tion of saturated, higher fatty acid 
esters because of the simplicity of 
operation and equipment, and it 
can be carried out at ordinary pres- 
sure. 


reducing process, check the handy 
coupon to the left. 


For more details of this sodium 4 


des Gia ence at 


Sodium Reduction of Fatty / 
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output was maintained at 660,000 Ibs. 
/year until 1948 when capacity was 
boosted to 2.64 million Ibs./ year. 

Other petrochemicals produced in 
Argentina on a small scale include 
tetraethyl lead fluid for aviation gas, 
carbon black, insecticides and herbi- 
cides (active ingredients for the two 
pesticides are either imported or made 
from nonpetroleum hydrocarbons) . 

Phenol-formaldehyde plastics, urea- 
formaldehyde plastics, and detergents 
are produced from imported chemi- 
cals. Polyvinyl! chloride is being pilot- 
planted by one firm, using alcohol 
as raw material, while two companies 
plan to make it from acetylene. © 

Acetone, formaldehyde, and butyl 
alcohol are produced by several firms 
whose combined capacities for the 
chemicals are 2.2 million, 5.3 million 
and 4.4 million Ibs./ year, respectively. 
A number of companies also make 
ethyl alcohol and benzene hexa- 
chloride. 

More Coming: New domestic petro- 
chemical ventures are definitely in 
the cards. 

Licenses have been granted to 
Monsanto for the erection of a 6.6- 
million-lbs./ year polystyrene plant that 
will use imported monomer. In addi- 
tion, two firms plan production of 
phenol by benzene sulfonation or 
chlorination, and one will make ace- 
tone and phenol from _ propylene 
(cumene process). 

Less definite, but still considered 
likely, is dodecene production; re- 
portedly, Petroquimica E.N. could 
accomplish this with its present poly- 
merization unit, * investing $200,- 
000. 

Clamor for Chemicals: One big 
influence in these expansion plans has 
been demands by the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Plasticizers and Moulders for 
plants to supply plastics, elastomers 
and phenol. The group forecasts the 
following 1957 consumption pattern: 

(thousand pounds) 


Phenol 6,600 
Acrylic compounds 4,730 
Polystyrene 5,500 
Polyvinyl chloride 6,600 
Polyethylene 3,300 


Other sources estimate that the 
*57 polyvinyl chloride demand will 
almost double by 1960, and that 
synthetic rubber, carbon black, and 
tetraethyl lead fluid annual require- 
ments will be about 15,000, 10,000 
and 2,000 tons, respectively. 
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Ethylene’s Edge: Although acety- 
lene now appears to be the more 
economical route to polyvinyl chloride, 
ethylene is in the spotlight as top 
raw material for most anticipated 
petrochemical manufacture. 

Two YPF refineries—one at San 
Lorenzo, the other at La Plata—offer 
interesting possibilities in ethylene 
production. When the San Lorenzo 
cracking unit is operated for maximum 
gasoline yield, about 2,800 million 
cu. ft./day of residual gas is produced, 
(It was 1,700 mcf/day in *53 because 
of curtailed gasoline production.) 

Ethylene content of the gas averages 
15% by volume, but increases to 
17% with intensive vapor-phase crack- 
ing of light gas oil. It’s estimated that a 
99.5% ethane-ethylene fraction can 
be obtained by fractionation with a 
recovery of better than 98% of 
the ethylene present (98% pure). 
With improved methods, between 17,- 
600 and 33,000 lbs./day of ethylene 
could be made at this plant; and if 
an ethane recycle cracking unit is 
added, output could be raised to 
between 40,000 and 66,000 Ibs./day. 

Ethylene production cost for the San 
Lorenzo plant was figured, in 1953, 
at 1.36 pesos (9.71¢ at the then-pre- 
vailing exchange rate) per pound for 
6.6 million lbs., or 1.10 pesos (7.86¢) 
per pound for 13.2 million Ibs. 

Potential ethylene output of the 
new La Plata refinery is estimated 
at 88,000 lbs./day using cold fraction- 
ating extraction, or 198,000 Ibs./day 
with ethane-propane recycle cracking. 
Manufacturing costs should be lower 
than for the San Lorenzo plant, Ar- 
gentine sources believe. 

These estimates indicate that Ar- 
gentina’s 1960 styrene needs for poly- 
styrene and synthetic rubber could 
be satisfied by domestic production; 
ethylene could be produced at either 
San Lorenzo or La Plata, and coke 
Ovens under construction at Argen- 
tina’s San Nicolas steel plant are ex- 
pected to produce benzene at a rate 
of 15.4 million Ibs./ year. 

Furthermore, ethylene may also be 
produced at the Petroquimica refinery 
—at competitive costs—by vapor- 
phase cracking of straight-run liquid 
fractions, Preliminary estimates made 
a few years ago pegged at $6 million 
the required investment for a 22- 
million-lbs./ year ethylene plant there. 

Oil Resources: For the time being, 
Argentina’s chemical industry must 
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Bracon | ...sSQUEEZE-TO-USE PACK.GING 


Lovely to look at... Delightful to squeeze 


. +. we're referring to the new BRACON bottles for Cuticura 
Shampoo and Bath Talcum. . . but we'll admit our young lady 
is mighty appealing! 

Recently, Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation (estab- 
lished 1878) sought to enhance the merchandising appeal of 
their famous Cuticura products by adding convenience, safety, 
and eye appeal to the packaging. Their selection? BRACON 
squeeze-to-use bottles! 

New Cuticura containers are made from pliable polyethylene 
and couldn’t be easier to use. A gentle squeeze directs a pene- 
trating stream of shampoo onto the scalp . . . or dusts just the 
right amount of powder where it’s needed. If sudsy hands slip, 
there’s no danger of breakage . .. BRACON bottles won’t tear, 
crack or dent. 

Delicate printing on the pastel-hued plastic identifies the 
procucts— permanently. Moreover, Cuticura’s new look was 
achieved without altering retailing strategy. Economical 
BRACON squeeze-to-use containers are available in tubes as 
well as bottles. May we tell you more? Write or phone: 


BRADLEY CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Maynard, Mass. — New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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rely on residual gas from thermal and 
catalytic cracking units for raw mate- 
rials. 

Right now, a withdrawal of 176,500 
mef./day of natural gas from the 
country’s Northern oil fields would 
deplete proven reserves in less than 
30 years. Based on this, Argentine 
experts reason it would be unwise to 
build petrochemical plants that would 
be fed only by these Northern fields; 
but when a substantial increase in 
petroleum production is achieved, 
natural gas may then be channeled 
to petrochemical manufacture and 
Argentina can become an exporter of 
synthetic chemicals, 

Other raw materials will be needed, 
of course, for the production of 
diverse synthetic chemical products. 
About 44 million ibs./ year of chlorine 
is being produced near San Lorenzo 
and Buenos Aires, but only a small 
part of this would be available for 
chlorinating hydrocarbons. 

However, Petroquimica has com- 
pleted a 494-acre cvaporating pond 
near its refinery at Comodoro Riva- 
davia, can recover 88 million lbs./ year 
of sodium chloride from sea water. 
Brine will be electrolyzed in a 50-ton/ 
day caustic soda plant scheduled for 
construction. Consequently, chlorine 
can be made at a lower cost here than 
in Eastern plants—particularly because 
of savings on fuel costs. 

Vinyl chloride, ethyl chloride and 
ethylene bromide could be manufac- 
tured conveniently in this area because 
(1) by-product hydrogen chloride 
from dehydrohalogenation of dichloro- 
ethane (in the production of vinyl 
chloride) could be used to make ethyl 
chloride, (2) the new sea water evapo- 
rating pond will lower the cost of salt, 
and (3) bromine can be produced from 
sea water. 

How much and how soon the Argen- 
tine petrochemical industry will ex- 
pand depends largely on the ability of 
chemical experts to stir government 
officials into action—state sponsorship 
of the ambitious project is considered 
essential because of the Argentine 
government’s key position in the po- 
tential production of ethylene. 

Chances are, however, that exporters 
of petrochemicals to Argentina will do 
well to watch developments closely— 
the plans call not only for national 
self-sufficiency in petrochemicals, but 
also for development of world mar- 
kets for the Argentine products. 
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keeping up with l SODI UM 
METAL DESCALING 
USES SODIUM BY THE TON 


THE SODIUM HYDRIDE PROCESS HAS STREAMLINED 

DESCALING OF STAINLESS STEEL AND OTHER METALS. 
REASONS FOR ITS WIDE AND RAPID ACCEPTANCE: 
IT IS FASTER THAN PICKLING (MINUTES INSTEAD 

OF HOURS) + DOES NOT BITE THE METAL> USES 

SIMPLE, STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 
THE PROCESS: HYDROGEN (USUALLY 
PRODUCED BY DISSOCIATING 
AMMONIA) IS BUBBLED THROUGH 
MOLTEN SODIUM TO FORM THE 
HYDRIDE, WHICH IS THEN 

DISSOLVED UP TO 2% INA 
CAUSTIC BATH AT 
700°C. THE METAL IS DIPPED, 
AND THE REDUCED SCALE 

THEN KNOCKED 
LOOSE BY COLD WATER QUENCH. 
SHEETS, RODS, WIRE, STRIP, STAMPINGS 

HAVE ALL BEEN DESCALED 
COMMENT VIA outahones pict 





SODIUM AS YOU LIKE IT 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR SODIUM APPLICA- 
TION=PLANT, PILOT OR LAB SCALE~U.S.I. 
MAKES THIS METAL AVAILABLE IN THE 
FORM AND SIZE YOU NEED. 
en a pen IS THE GIANT ECONOMY 
PACKAGE FOR BULK USERS-THE 40-"" 
TON TANK CAR OF SOLID MATERIAL. 
SODIUM IS ALSO PACKAGED CAST 
SOLID IN 55-GAL. STEEL DRUMS OR 
“GAL. STEEL PAILS. 


THEN THERE ARE THE BRICK FORMS— 
IN 12, 5, 2% AND J-LB. SIZES~PACKED 
DRY IN 55-GAL. STEEL BARRELS. FOR 

SMALL USERS, I-AND 2-LB. BRICKS 

CAN BE PURCHASED IN STEEL PAILS 

CONTAINING 20-LB. OF SODIUM. MORE 
DETAILS IN THE U.S.!. BOOK, “HANDLING 
METALLIC SODIUM ON A PLANT SCALE’. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 


Metal Strength Through Sodium 


SODIUM ADDED IN SMALL QUANTITIES (0.05%) 
TO ALUMINUM-SILICON CASTING ALLOY YIELDS USI: USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
REFINED GRAIN STRUCTURE, GIVING IMPROVED 


TENSILE STRENGTH AND ELONGATION. SODIUM Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
HAS ALSO BEEN USED AS A DEOXIDIZER FOR BRASS 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 
AND COPPER AS WELL AS THE REFINING OF LEAD. 


Branches in principal cities 
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DEADLINE— 
MIDNIGHT 


How Quick Service 
Paid Off 

| oh am 0} etm Ob aa Wal 
Nation's Leading’ 
Vitamin Producers 


jopaoronoucners of the 
SOLVENTS and 
CHEMICALS GROUP 


hatic’ Petr 


Fast action was called for. Through an oversight, one of 
America’s leading pharmaceutical manufacturers was in 
trouble. His supply of extraction solvents—vital in vitamin 
processing was almost gone. 2000 gallons of solvents were 
needed by Saturday midnight. Otherwise, the production 
line would shut down, spoilage would result, men would be 
laid off, production schedules would be disrupted. 

The time was Saturday afternoon. 

The P.A. called the salesman. He’d gone fishing. But his 
home contacted the sales manager. The sales manager 
called the plant manager. ‘‘Meet me at the plant,” he said. 
Together, they called a transport driver. Personally, they 
filled the transport and the order was delivered before dinner. 

Out of ordinary service? Of course— but it’s the kind you 
get from your nearby Solvents and Chemicals Bulk Plant. 
Prove it to yourself. Call today for information, prices 
and samples. 


AMSCO SOLVENTS & raat co. 


MISSOURI SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO. 
4619 Readirg Road—Etmhurst 


WESTERN mips trim ! a CHEMICALS Co. 
419 De Soto Ave. —GArfield 1-3495 


6472 Selkirk Ave. —WAinut 


Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

BUFFALO asp ter bes mS CHEMICALS CORP. 
Box 73, Station B—Bedford 

Buffalo 7, New York 

CENTRAL SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO. 
2540 West Flournoy Street —S€eley 3-0505 

Chicago 12, Hlinots 

DIXIE SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO. 

Dixie Highway at Appleton Lane —EMerson 8-5828 
Louisville 16, Kentucky 

HOOSIER wits + Hacschg & CHEMICALS CORP. 
1650 Luett Ave — -1361 

Indianapolis 22, | 

Nelson Road teat Anthony 0213 

Fort Wayne 8, ind 


St. Louis 7, Missouri 

2522 Nicholson Ave.—CHestnut 1-3223 

Kansas City 20, Missouri 

OHIO SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO 
3470 W. 140th St.—CLearwater 2-1100 

Cleveland 11, Ohio 


SOUTHERN sty hy ha £5 CHEMICALS CORP. 


917 Jefferson Highway, P.O. Bo: 

Carrollton Station —VErnon 3- ried 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 

TEXAS SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS CO. 
8501 Market Street —ORchard 2-6683 

Houston 9q, Texas 

2500 Vinson Street — Federal 5428 

Dallas 12, Texas 


Detroit 11, Mich 

Central Ave * Reynolds Road — Jordan 0761 

Toledo 8, Ohi 

WESTERN Sak yveets & CHEMICALS Co. 
(CANADA) 

1454 Crewlord. st —CLearwater 2-0933 

Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

WISCONSIN ver Ter bl & CHEMICALS CORP. 
1719 South 83rd St. —GReenfield 6 -2630 

Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 

WOLVERINE SOLVENTS & + | santa co. 
1500 Century Ave., S.W.—CHerry 5-911 

Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 


THE SOLVENTS AND CHEMICALS GROUP 


2540 West Flournoy Street: * Chicago 12, 


Ilinois 
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The parade of pressured-up prices continues unabated. Along 
with the bundle of chemical items previously slated for Oct. 1 increases 
are new ones including sodium silicates, gray sal ammoniac, some fine 
chemicals, several lacquer solvents, and a few important plasticizers. 





Advances on the latter, amounting to 4%2¢/lIb. on diethyl and 
dimethyl phthalate, go into effect immediately on spot, Oct. 1 for con- 
tract customers. All makers haven’t made the announcement yet, but it’s 
a good bet that last week’s 1¢/lb. jump in phthalic anhydride will make 
these prices industry-wide: 28¢/lb. for tank car lots of the dimethyl; 
27% ¢/Ib. on the diethyl. 


On the other hand—and despite the phthalic increase—dioctyl 
and di-iso-octyl phthalate schedules are being reduced by 2¢/lIb., as was 
indicated earlier this month. (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 1). The new 
quotations (2842 ¢/lIb. tanks on both), though ostensibly a drop, simply 
bring Official lists in line with prices that were already prevalent. 


Plasticizer business in general, especially for the octyl types, has 
been buffeted by rough competition from the increasing number of sup- 
pliers coming into the field. The elbowing for markets, of course, was 
behind the widespread price-shading. Sales at the moment, though, are 
being described as “lively,” the result of fall pickup in buying by the auto- 
mobile industry and other coating outlets. 


The ethyl alcohol hike earlier this year (CW Market Newsletter, 
June 16) is being cited as the reason for upcoming fourth-quarter increases 
on a raft of solvents, including ethyl acetate, isopropyl acetate, normal 
butyl acetate, isobutyl acetate, normal butyl and isobutyl alcohol. First to 
make the move: Eastman Chemicals. The increase, 14 ¢/Ib. 





Incidentally, ethyl alcohol circles are buzzing with speculation 
that the solvent is headed for a split-price situation—one tag on synthetic 
ethanol, a higher one on fermentation material. Here’s a squelcher: the 
one company in the country that should know tells CW that such an 
eventuality is completely unlikely—there’ll be no price altering on fer- 
mentation alcohol through the fourth quarter. 





Reason advanced for the statement: there is—and will be in the 
foreseeable future—enough nonsynthetic alcohol to preclude any price- 
jolting shortages, 


In Canada, though, alcohol prices are moving in both directions 
—up and down. Commercial Alcohol Ltd., which is said to furnish about 
60% of the total Canadian industrial alcohol consumed, is knocking 
10¢/gal. (imperial) off 15 grades of pure and denatured material used 
for industrial purposes. Prices on five other grades, however, are being 
upped by 4¢/gal. 
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The company, a subsidiary of Canadian International Paper, 
processes some 1 million gal./day of waste sulfite liquor to recover 
cellulose sugars that eventually produce more than 4 million proof gal./ 
year of pure ethyl alcohol. 


That prices on tartrates are moving higher comes as no surprise 
to market followers. The supply situation on the basic material, argols, 
has been worrisome since the Suez crisis developed, and has placed in 
jeopardy needed replacements of the crude raw material. 





The advance in domestic makers’ prices of tartaric acid, potas- 
sium bitartrate (cream of tartar), and Rochelle salt will amount to 2¢/Ib. 


In line with earlier posted advances on c.|. quantities of soda 
ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda and modified sodas, Diamond Alkali 
(and probably most other sellers) will also up l.c.l. prices on these com- 
modities from 10¢ to as much as 40¢/cwt. Same effective date—Oct. 1. 





Add, too, some soon-due increases on a number of sodium 
compounds. Monsanto, for example, has already told customers its anhy- 
drous sodium bisulfite will go to $5/cwt. (c.l., in bags), while Cowles 
Chemicals will raise its sodium silicates for industrial cleaning up to 
40¢/cwt. 


There’s a higher price in sight for gray sal ammoniac, too, Out 
of Philadelphia comes Pennsylvania Salt’s new schedules: in 100-lb. paper 
bags (c.l. or t.1.) cost will be $8.25/cwt; in l.c.l. lots, $9.25. Prices are 


f.o.b. Wyandotte, Mich., freight equalized with East Chicago, Ind., and 
Cleveland. 





It’s the first increase in more than three years, says the company, 


and the reason: the repetitive refrain—“increased labor and raw material 
costs.” 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending September 17, 1956 


Change New Price 








UP 
Diethyl phthalate, dms., c.l., dlvd. . gs $ 0.005 $ 0.30 
Dimethyl phthalate, dms., c.l, work ...... 0.005 0.305 
Tankage, N.Y., per unit ton ........... ak 0.25 5.25 
DOWN 
Dioctyl phthalate, dms., c.l., frt., alid. $0.02 $0.31 ' 
Di-iso-octyl phthalate, dms., c.l. ers 0.02 0.31 
Octyl-decyl phthalate, dlvd., dms., c.l. ..... es 0.015 0.29 
Crude: candelifia: wan, bas. 205 aes, peti 0.02 0.68 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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1. The size you want. Only Allied has three grades — coarse (1-C), medium (2-B) and 
fine (3-A). Choose the one that suits your operation, save special processing 
and handling. 


2. More usable material. Crystals are solid — do not crush or create fines in handling, 
keep their screen sizes. 


"3. Exceptional purity — 99.5%! So pure it’s used ‘‘as is’’ in the food and pharmaceutical 
industries. 


Shipped from Hopewell, Va. in bulk and in 100-Ib, moistureproof multiwall bags. Write 
for anon quotations, whigtetis technical service with no obligation. 














Dept. NI 1-7-3 


lied ] am 


\WVisiOy Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols « Ureas Formaidehydes U. F. Concen- 
trate—85 e¢ Anhydrous Ammoniase Ammonia Liquore Ammonium Sulfates Sodium Nitrate 
¢ Methanol « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Nitrogen Solutions « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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preCraAlL Tigo 


The National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. meeting last week brought 
out these suggestions for improving the two-year-old Miller Pesticide 


Amendment: 


@ Settle one tolerance level per pesticide—do away with different levels of the same 


pesticide for different crops. 


@ Clarify the rules governing the use of pesticides in those approved applications for which 
residue limits have not been set. 


@ Take a more realistic approach to the use of pesticides on forage crops—virtual pro- 
hibition—now the case—is considered unsatisfactory. 


@ Provide residue research for crop: that offer only small pesticide markets. 


Rounding the Residue Rules 


As a pror]i parent, the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. never 
lets its attention wander far from its 
offspring—the Miller Pesticide Resi- 
dues Amendment. This was strikingly 
evident last week at the 23rd annual 
meeting of the NACA in Spring Lake, 
N.J. Now two years old, the amend- 
ment has been functioning fairly well; 
but it still squeaks in a few places. 

On the whole, industry strongly sup- 
ports the legislation, an NACA survey 
showed. But there are (see above) 
a few areas in which both industry and 
government representatives have indi- 
cated that they would like to have 
things settled, clarified or modified. Be- 
cause most of the suggestions about 
the act show the need for clarification 
or interpretation, NACA hopes to set 
up conferences among industry, the 
Food & Drug Administration and U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

As part of its program for improve- 
ments, NACA would like to deal with 
industry criticisms concerning an- 
alytical methods, amount of data re- 
quired, temporary tolerances, time in- 
volved to get petitions acted upon. En- 
tomological researchers would like to 
get most of the residue questions set- 
tled so that they can spend more time 
on more basic studies. 
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Road to Riches: Though primarily 
concerned with the Miller act, NACA 
took the opportunity this year to ex- 
plore the potential for pesticides in 
the nation’s highway building pro- 
gram. 

Among the points brought out in 
the panel discussion of the subject: 

e By and large, highway depart- 
ments have the greatest need for selec- 
tive weed killers and growth inhibitors. 
There is, so far, a lesser demand for 
pesticides to protect the trees, shrubs 
and grasses along parkways. 

e New highways are just one part 
of the market for agricultural chem- 
icals—their use on established roads 
can be of profit to both highway de- 
partments and chemical makers. Cited 
as a conservative example was the case 
where one county found that $20,000 
worth of chemicals did the job of $65,- 
000 worth of other vegetation control 
methods. 

e Plainly, too few highway de- 
partments are fully aware of how much 
time, trouble and money chemicals 
can save them. Only about 10% of 
the departments utilize chemical meth- 
ods, one estimate indicated. 

Introductions, Please: Just as much 
a part of the job of developing new 
chemicals is that of getting the farmer 


Rough Edges 


to buy them. NACA devoted part of 
its meeting to studying how chemical 
companies can best utilize the agricul- 
tural scientists, publications, radio-TV, 
and dealers to put across the story of 
their new materials. It seems clear that 
all play a part in “selling” a new 
product to growers. 

It has been the experience of most 
manufacturers that once the farmer 
has used a new pesticide with success- 
ful results, he’s likely to become a fair- 
ly regular customer. The increased 
crop output made possible by chemi- 
cals commits him to highly productive 
growing techniques, so there’s no turn- 
ing back. 

Change in Command: This 23rd 
meeting brought to a close the two- 
term presidency of W. W. (Bill) Al- 
len, Dow Chemical’s agricultural 
chemicals sales manager, who has 
guided NACA during the introduction 
of the Miller amendment, and who 


has helped place NACA emphasis on: 


safety. Allen was succeeded by Shell 
Chemical’s Fred Hatch. Hatch’s vice- 
president chair was in turn taken over 
by Jack Vernon, of Niagara Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery & Chem- 
icals Co. 

New on the NACA board of direc- 
tors are Art Mohr, of California Spray 
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Chemicals Co,; George Vila, Nauga- 
tuck Chemicals Division, U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. Tom Wilkerson, American 
Cyanamid, was re-elected to the board. 
Next meeting of NACA is sched- 
uled for March, in San Francisco. 


The Hotter, the Better 


A new polyester-base insulating var- 
nish for electric motors, introduced 
last week by Schenectady Varnish Co. 
(Schenectady, N.Y.), is claimed to per- 
mit the manufacture of Class B elec- 
tric motors without the use of expen- 
sive silicone varnishes and enamels. 
That’s a “first” in motor-making, says 
the firm. 

The new varnish alone isn’t the 
secret of these new motors. Previously 
developed polyester magnet-wire en- 
amels (such as GE’s Alkanex; Schenec- 
tady’s Isonel) and polyester insulating 
sheets (e.g., Du Pont’s Mylar), used in 
the motors, share credit for making 
possible the achievement. But varnish 
for impregnating coils has been the 
missing product, and its introduction 
now should give motor makers plenty 
to experiment with. 

Class B equipment can stand up 
under “hot spot,” or short-term opera- 
tion, at temperatures around 135-140 
C. Most conventional motors must 
work under the Class A limit of 105 C 
hot-spot temperatures. Big advantage 
of the higher temperatures is greater 
motor efficiency: they produce 25- 
30% more power per pound; a Class 
B motor 25-30% smaller can handle 
jobs of equal-power Class A motor. 

The new motors, because of re- 
engineering and use of more-expensive 
materials, will likely cost somewhat 
more than Class A models. Isonel, 
which is what the new varnish is 
called, costs about $3.50/gal.; a top- 
quality material for Class A work 
sells for about $2/ gal. 

Isonel’s price, however, is well 
under the $15/gal. tag on silicone 
motor varnishes. But the special sili- 
cones permit construction of motors 
that can withstand 180 C temperatures. 

The new varnish resembles con- 
ventional varnishes. It thins readily 
with mineral spirits, may be used on 
conventional equipment. It cures at 
readily obtainable baking tempera- 


tures. yaa 


Hum in the Running 


That Lever Brothers is staunchly 
backing liquid synthetic detergents was 
emphasized again last week by the 
introduction of a second heavy-duty 
compound, Hum. 

The new product, now being test- 
marketed only in Columbus, O., bears 
some resemblance to the firm’s previ- 
ously introduced Wisk (CW Business 
Newsletter, Feb. 4)—it’s blue in color, 
packed in metal cans (pint and 
quarts), is quick-dissolving, and fea- 
tures heavy use of optical whiteners. 

But there are some major differ- 
ences: Hum is a regulated suds deter- 
gent—a low-foamer designed especial- 
ly for automatic washers. 

Somewhat stung by some trade talk 
that the liquids don’t get clothes as 
clean as powder syndets, Lever is now 
claiming that its liquids clean faster 
and better than any powder products. 
It has assembled plenty of data to show 
that the faster-dissolving liquids are 
fully available for doing actual wash- 
ing for five minutes longer than are 
most powders. 

Hum is now available in only one 
city, and that’s a city where its cousin 
Wisk is not yet sold. Just when—or 
even if—Hum will go into wider dis- 
tribution, Lever won’t say. But Hum 
has a Good Housekeeping seal, which 
indicates that it will eventually be na- 
tionally advertised. The extent of the 
national advertising no doubt depends 
on results in Columbus. 


Quick Change 


Auto owners interested in speedily 
changing the color of their cars will 
take special interest in a new paint 
being launched this week by Martin- 
Senour Paint Co. (Chicago, an affiliate 
of Sherwin-Williams). Designed par- 
ticularly for the automotive refinishing 
shop, the new coating dries in about 
30 minutes—two coats can be applied 
in quick succession. 

The new paint, called Dythol, is 
based on a newly developed copoly- 
mer. Martin-Senour says it matches 
all types of previously available re- 
coating materials in appearance and 
durability. It costs about 15-20% more 
than conventional paints, but, M-S 
says, labor savings should permit re- 
paint jobs for under $30/car. 
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Learn how the NP’s # 
your present product Or if 


: of help a 
ating roducts. 
write: 
COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS Corp. 


260 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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FANMANSHIP 


“Buffalo” Type “BL” Ventilating Fan. 
Write for Bulletin F-100. 


gives you a BETTER FAN VALUE! 


lower noise level! higher efficiency! more stable performance! 


In selecting a fan, it’s just as ._ ortant to look into the maker as the 
specifications. It takes far more than a good shop to build a fan that will 
perform for you to permanent satisfaction. At “Buffalo”, it’s FANmanship, 
the science of Fan Engineering, developed during our 79 years in the 
air business. 


In fact, “Buffalo” engineers first published —and still publish—FAN 
ENGINEERING, the air handbook of the industry. This same engineering 
know-how goes into every “Buffalo” Fan — works out every type of air 
problem you may have — carries on a continuous research and develop- 
ment program. 


There’s FANmanship in the large “Buffalo” shops, too, where these 
“Q” Factor* fans are built by the knowing hands of real craftsmen, many 
of whom have been there most of their adult lives. 


And there are factory-trained “Buffalo” Engineering Representatives 
(Graduate Engineers, not general sales agents) in any principal city ready 
to give you Competent assistance on any air job. 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 


FORCED DRAFT 


AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 


EXHAUSTING 
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SPECIALTIES 


Profit in Saving 


After only six months of national 
distribution, Glenwood Products 
Corp.’s (New York) Silver Sheeld is 
nearing the $0.5-million sales mark. 
It means that aerosol-packaged, vinyl- 
base protectives* (CW, May 12, p. 52) 
are coming into their own. 

The new product, a 12-0z. spray 
container that retails for about $2, 
was trial-marketed briefly in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore before national dis- 
tribution was started. Silver Sheeld’s 
ad campaign stresses easy application 
and removal of the thin plastic film. 
Soap and water alone will remove the 
coating, although a little household 
ammonia speeds the job. Glenwood 
further courts consumer favor by guar- 
anteeing that Silver Sheeld contains no 
abrasives. 

Some consumers have reported oc- 
casional clogging of the valve. And 


tWoodruffs (New York). 


*Unofficial endorsement of the effectiveness of 
this type of product—in which the balance of 


solvent to resin is critical—comes from several 
noted museum curators. Museum spraying equip 
ment, however, does a more economical job ,than 
consumer-size aerosols. 


SHOP SCENE:? In six months, $500,000 wo 





zelaic Acid 


Odd-C ye Al 


makes polyesters different! 






LIONEL CRAWFORD 
aerosol lacquer for silver. 








he Shine 


dealers wonder why the can doesn’t 
have a top that will permit stacking; 
(the can’s base appears to be designed 
for stacking). There’s also some feel- 
ing that the retail price of $2 is too 
high. 

Silver Sheeld is not a polish, but its 
maker claims that it eliminates the 
need for frequent polishing, and this 
could conceivably cut into sales of 
silver polish. It’s alsc claimed that 
silver requires only dusting—not pol- 
ishing—after application of the spray, 
I a feature that could help reverse a 
long-standing household trend away 
from the display of silver serving 
pieces and similar objects. 


























The odd number of carbons in Cy azelaic acid results many times in 
unusual properties in end products. For example, in unsaturated 
laminating polyesters, Emerox® Azelaic Acid results in increased 
flexibility and low-temperature impact resistance, both of which 
broaden their utility. 

For all polyesters, whether they be unsaturated laminating, cast- 
ing or potting types, or polyesters for urethane foams, plasticizers, 
or surface coatings (alkyds), Emerox Azelaic Acid offers an opportu- 
nity for unusual properties. 

Likewise, in any field where dibasic acids are of interest, azelaic 
acid may create important differences that could lead to the devel- 
opment of new products or to improvements in present products. 


Mail coupon below for technical bulletin describing Emerox Azela- 
ic Acid. 


Organic Chemical 
Sales Department 





Emery Industries, Inc., 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohie 








Specialty makers have long been 
convinced that the best way to prevent 
tarnishing of silver is to seal its sur- 
face. The big difficulty: to find a non- 
toxic coating thin enough not to dull 
silver, and at the same time not give 
a “curtaining” effect when applied. 
Most older, nonaerosol lacquers were 
difficult to apply and formed a film 
almost impossible to remove. Silver 








Emery Industries, Inc. e Dept. 19-A, Carew Tower @ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send Technical Bulletin titled “Emerox Azelaic Acid.” 











Name Title wshinindiednseassipabinatolie 
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A practical, 

realistic — 
answer to 
the problem of 


Catalytic oxidation can now eliminate 
objectionable fumes and odors from your stack exhausts 
effectively, efficiently — and often at an actual saving 

— with the use of Houdry Oxycats » 


Properly engineered to your individual 
requirements, Houdry catalytic installa- 
tions can eliminate, or reduce below 
objectionable levels, harmful and irritat- 
ing fumes and odors in an exhaust 
stream. 

These Oxycat installations are work- 
ing effectively for a wide range of indus- 
tries where combustible and organic 
pollutants are present, including sol- 
vents, phenols, formaldehyde, phthalic 
anhydride, polyethylene and carbon 
monoxide. Oxycats can also be used to 
oxidize H,S and organic sulfides and to 
reduce oxides of nitrogen. And in many 
cases the heat released by the oxidation 
process will result in important fuel 
savings. 

The key to any successful catalytic 
installation, of course, is the catalyst 
itself. Oxycats have an outstanding ad- 
vantage in their exceptionally long life 
at high efficiency. There’s no problem 
of frequent cleaning or reprocessing 
because of the Oxycat’s remarkable abil- 
ity to withstand contaminating agents 
and clogging. 

It’s best to design Houdry Oxidation 
Catalyst installations into your plant 


[over 


A Houdry Catalyst 





when it is in the blueprint stage. But 
your engineers, working with ours, can 
effectively install Oxycats in any exist- 
ing plant. If air pollution is a problem 
in your operation—if foul-smelling, irri- 
tating fumes and odors are costing you 
neighborhood good will—Houdry Oxida- 
tion Catalysts present a solution you 
cannot afford to overlook. Write on 
your business letterhead for complete 
information now. 





Marcus Hook, Pa. This Oxycat installation and a 
similar one at Toledo save Sun Oil $400,000 a 
year by oxidizing waste gases to generate 100,000 
lb. of process steam an hour. 


OXY-CATALYST, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Wayne 6, Pa., U.S.A. 


Fume Elimination Processes and Equipment 


Industrial 


¢ Automotive e Consumer Products 


Representatives in major industrial areas 
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RON ANS ST se as 


SPECIALTIES 


Sheeld, by overcoming these difficul- 
ties, is opening up a new specialties 
field with a multimillion-dollar po- 
tential. 


PATENTS 


Complexed Iodine: West Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Long Island City, N.Y.) 
has been granted a patent (U.S. 2,- 
759,869) on its complexed iodine 
germicides. The new compounds, made 
by treating nonionic carriers with 
iodine, contain the element both in 
tightly held, nontitratable form, and 
also as a free, readily titratable ma- 
terial. 

e Rohm & Haas is also showing 
interest in the iodine-surface-active 
agent combinations. According to 
British patent 750,747, R&H can make 
iodine germicidal compositions by dis- 
solving iodine in aqueous solutions of 
the salts of sulfonated naphthalene and 
formaldehyde. 

a 


Masonry Raincoat: In a recently 
issued patent (U.S. 2,757,159), Sta- 
Dri Inc. (Odenton, Md.) combines 
silicone with an “inorganic settable 
material” to provide a moisture-proof- 
ing compound for masonry. The com- 
pound, designed for porous walls, has 
about 50% solids, about 1% (or less) 
silicone resin—the solid particles are 
coated with resin. Water can be added 
to the mixture at the time the masonry 
is to be coated. 

* 


Gleam Builder: A new polish and 
cleaning combination has been devised 
by Charles Guss (Omaha). Guss puts a 
little dimethylpolysiloxane (0.61% by 
weight), glycerol stearate (0.035%), 
polyoxyethylene stearate (0.035%) 
and polyethylene glycol tert-dodecyl- 
thioether (0.200%) in water, gets a 
milky polish-cleaner for all types of 
nonabsorbent surfaces (U.S. patent 
2,757,094). 

. 

Silicone Chaser: Detrex Corp. 
(Detroit, Mich.) has developed a way 
to remove hardened silicone resin 
glazes from tin-containing metal sur- 
faces (U.S. Patent 2,755,209). Detrex 
specifies a chlorinated hydrocarbon 
(carbon tet, methylene chloride, per- 
chlorethylene) fortified with an alka- 
li metal hydroxide, and an alcohol (or 
polyol). The alcohol is used to dis- 
solve the 0.02-5% caustic. The com- 
plete formulation is used at 55-77 C. 
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Look to the World’s Largest Rubber 
Producer for All Your Rubber Needs 


for Metural 


Over 10,500,000 trees under 
cultivation on Firestone’s 
Liberian plantation—the world’s 
largest single plantation 


Production increased SO% last 
year in Firestone Synthetic 
Plants—the world’s largest 


woe 


Firestone has the Rubber for Every 
Product—for Every Application 


Are you planning a new product . .. Are 


Learn how Firestone high quality latex and dry 
you having trouble obtaining just the right rub- 


rubber can fit into your operation and improve 


ber or latex for your present product? If so, why 
not do as hundreds of manufacturers have done 

. turn to Firestone, the world’s largest rub- 
ber producer. Our research and development 
laboratories are at your service. A Firestone 
Technical Representative is ready to help you 
with your compounding and processing prob- 
lems. Call him in today. 


Ui nitty 


BEST 


the quality of your product. Why not write to- 
day for your copies of the new, colorful, inform- 
ative brochures on Firestone’s new FRS Latex 
and Dry Rubber. There’s no charge, of course. 
Just drop a line to Firestone Synthetic Rubber 
and Latex Division, Akron, Ohio. 


IN RUBBER 











= A L E o AND DISTRIBUTION 


FDA Warns Drugmakers: 


e Stop issuing unauthorized new-drug brochures 
e Stop pushing experimental drugs commercially 


Sales Tactics Under Fire 


Rumblings of discontent are cur- 
rently emanating from Food & Drug 
Administration over the alleged tend- 
ency by a few firms, in the hotly com- 
petitive drug industry, to cut corners 
in meeting the. agency’s safety rules. 

Arousing official ire are these two 
practices: use of unauthorized (by 
FDA) brochures and other literature 
to promote new drug products to the 
medical profession; “blatant and pur- 
poseful abuse” by some firms of the 
law’s exemption from the new-drug 
clearance procedure of drugs dis- 
tributed for experimental purposes. 

Under the law, manufacturers must 
obtain FDA approval before market- 
ing a new drug. This extends to the 
package label and descriptive literature 
distributed by the manufacturer to 
physicians. But, according to FDA’s 
medical director, Albert Holland, Jr., 
there is a growing tendency on the part 
of some firms to “essentially ignore” 
the carefully phrased statements of 
their new-product brochures after they 
get FDA approval. 

In some cases, the brochures okayed 
by FDA never get printed, or are 
soon replaced by others not cleared 
with the agency. Companies, says 
FDA, substitute other literature “bear- 
ing little resemblance, if any,” to the 
original. In at least one case, the 
substituted version claimed for the 
new drug some healing powers for 
diseases never mentioned when the 
manufacturer talked with FDA. In 
several other cases, the approved 
brochure specified much lower dosage 
levels than those recommended in a 
booklet subsequently sent to doctors. 
Occasionally, such mailing pieces 
omit mention of contraindications that 
FDA and the manufacturer had agreed 
should be in the brochure. 

Sales Pitch Off Key: FDA has sev- 
eral explanations of the increase in 
this practice. It feels that manufac- 
turers often are too easily swayed by 
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their’ salesmen. “They don’t know 
what claims they want to make for 
the new product until the sales depart- 
ment tells them,” commented one FDA 
official. Too, once the medical bro- 
chure is out of the hands of the 
company’s, medical department, pro- 
motion-minded officials take over, dress 
up the brochure into more eye- 
appealing form, sometimes omitting 
necessary cautionary notes that might 
depress sales. All this, in FDA’s view, 
adds up to a. “lack of appreciation of 
the solemn enforceable agreement” 
the manufacturer has entered into 
with FDA. “An [approved] new-drug 
application is beyond doubt an official 
legal document,” says Holland. “It 
defines in no uncertain terms the in- 
dications, contraindications, cautions, 
dosage and basic professional litera- 
ture. To break the terms of the [ap- 
proved] application is to court 
trouble.” 

What Sort of Trouble? If flagrant 





FDA’S HOLLAND: Aims to preserve 
integrity of new-drug procedure. 


violations persist, warns Holland, FDA 
will suspend the violator’s new-drug 
application—forcing him to withdraw 
the product from the market. “We 
intend to preserve the integrity of 
the new-drug procedure, and these 
practices go to the very heart of that 
procedure and its basic philosophy.” 
FDA is undertaking a complete 
revision of the rules governing distri- 
bution of new drugs for investigational 
use to “limit, if not obviate, the blatant 
and purposeful abuse of this section 
of the law.” Under the law, a manu- 
facturer is permitted to distribute a 
new drug to hospitals and physicians 
prior to FDA approval of the drug 
for general sale. But use of such drugs 
must be clearly limited to investiga- 
tional purposes. There’s scarcely any 
procedural red tape involved—and 
almost no safeguards against abuse. 
The idea is to avoid obstructing or 
delaying progress in medical treatment 
between the time a new-drug applica- 
tion is filed and its final approval, 
usually several months later. “As it 
now stands,” says Holland, “some 
manufacturers are engaging in the 
active sale of competitive new drug 
products on a bid basis for institu- 
tional and other purposes without the 
slightest intention of obtaining an 
effective new-drug application.” Other 
abuses, he says, exist where thousands 
of doctors have been sold drugs labeled 
solely for investigative purposes. 
Citing specific cases, FDA tells of a 
firm that sponsored hospital re- 
search on a promising new arthritis 
drug. Word of the tests spread, and 
the publicity resulted in a number of 
requests for the product from physi- 
cians. The company distributed the 
drug “very freely” to these physicians 
and charged them for it. After look- 
ing into the matter, FDA concluded 
that aside from the hospital investiga- 
tion the drug was being marketed for 
therapeutic use before FDA could 
examine the firm’s evidence of the 
drug’s efficacy for its intended use. 
In other cases, manufacturers have 
sent out droves of “detail men” to 
stimulate “requests” from physicians 
for a new, but uncleared, drug. As 
expected, sales to the doctors soared, 
although each package or bottle con- 
tained the label limiting sale to in- 
vestigative use. 
FDA has no doubt that the law is 
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“Eye ae etic 





clearly on its side in allowing exemp- 
tions only when the quantities dis- 
tributed are reasonably in line with 
needs for investigational purposes. But 
it concedes that its rules for carrying 
out this part of the law (1.114 of 
Section 505 (1), Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act) are vague. To clear up 
the issue, FDA plans a revision of the 
exemption rule for investigational use 
distribution, will soon ask for indus- 
try comment on the proposed changes. 

Holland’s strongly worded caution, 
plus the recently enlarged staff of the 
new-drug branch of FDA (CW, May 
5, p. 80), may well result in some 
hasty reforms among the few offend- 
ing drugmakers—and soon. 


COMPETITION 


e Parke, Davis will open a sales 
promotion office in Singapore to super- 
vise and facilitate medical service 
coverage in Thailand, Malaya, Viet- 
nam, Cambosia, Laos, Indonesia and 
Borneo. 

e American Aniline Products, Inc. 
(Koppers Co., Inc. subsidiary), will 
build a new sales office, laboratory 
and warehouse at Paterson, N.J. 

e Schwartz Chemical Co. has ex- 
panded its sales organization by ap- 
pointing 20 new __ representatives 
throughout the world. 

e Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., 
has opened a sales office in Calgary. 





A GRADUATE-CREDIT eve- 
ning course in commercial chemical 
development, believed to be the 
only one of its type in the country, 
will get under way at Columbia 
University on Oct. 1. Instructor: 
John J. O’Connell, manager of Shell 
Chemical’s Solvents Dept. 

Lectures and case studies will 
cover current industry practice, 
show approaches to problem solv- 





Course to Commercialization 


ing. Guest lecturers will discuss 
specific departmental organization, 
projects, and functional areas. 

The course will be oriented to 
people with part-time commercial 
chemical development responsibil- 
ity, high school and college teachers, 
firms’ junior staff members, recent 
undergraduates and research, pro- - 
duction, promotion and marketing 
personnel. 
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when you want 


top performance in 


Heat-Transfer 
Fluids...and 
Mechanical 
Lubricants 
use... 


UCON 


Brand 


synthetic 
fluids 

and 
lubricants 


Ucon heat-transfer fluids do not or- 
dinarily sludge or gum after months 
of hard use at temperatures as high as 
500°F. Ucon lubricants have outstand- 
ing load-carrying capacity and antiwear 
properties. Both water-soluble and 
water-insoluble Ucon lubricants are 
available in wide viscosity ranges. 

Ucon fluids and lubricants also give 
top performance as: 


e Rubber and textile lubricants 
e Hydraulic fluids 

e Non-volatile solvents 

e Anti-foam agents 

e Chemical intermediates 


Get the facts. Write TODAY for 
booklet, ““Ucon Fluids and Lubricants.” 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


‘CHEMICALS 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 E. 42nd Street [IT] New York 17, N. Y. 
“Ucon” is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 
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Our 25th Anniversary 


seems an appropriate time to express our appre- 


ciation to the Corporations and Investors who 


have availed themselves of our services and to 


the Investment Firms and Financial Institu- 


tions whose helpful cooperation enabled us to 


render these services. 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 


65 BROADWAY 


September 1, 1956 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

















DAVENPORT ROTARY 
HOT AIR DRYER 60” dia. x 25°0” long 


Cereal Process Drying 


This “Davenport” Rotary Hot Air Dryer is of stainless 
steel construction. Dryer is installed in one of the large process- 
ing plants, drying wheat gluten. 


DAVENPORT 


PRESSING — DRYING 
Tare) 
COOLING Equipment 


Continuous DeWatering 
Presses 


ROTARY DRYERS 
Steam Tube, Hot Air 
and Direct Fire 


Atmospheric 
DRUM DRYERS 


ROTARY COOLERS 
Water and Air 


Let our engineers consult with you on your Pressing, Dry- 
ing, and Cooling problems. Send for complete Catalog B, 
or for quick reference, consult your Chemical Engineering 


Catalog, 1954 or 1955. 





> davenport scum on 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


U. 5. A FOUNDRY COMPANY 





SALES 


Banker Boost 


Credit for fertilizer purchases—a 
bigger-than-ever industry problem this 
year—is getting a more sympathetic 
understanding by the banking business. 
That’s what W. Raoul Allstetter, Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute vice-presi- 
dent for promotion and education, told 
CW last week. 

More and more rural banks are in- 
cluding loans for the purchase of ferti- 
lizer by farmer customers in their 
standard budgets. California’s Bank 
of America, with its hundreds of 
branches, regularly budgets for such 
loans. And, he adds, many small banks 
elsewhere have established fertilizer 
loan programs based on fertilizer use 
practices recommended by state ex- 
periment stations or college agronomy 
departments. This recent and still- 
growing development, Allstetter says, 
comes as a relief to the local fertilizer 
mixer and dealer, at times hard-pressed 
to extend credit to farmers. Mixers 
and dealers hold that fertilizer financ- 
ing is a function of the local banker. 
And now, apparently, the local banker 
is beginning to agree, is taking on that 
function as a routine operation in 
financing. 

Understandably, the institute is spur- 
ring further development of the trend, 
is continuing and expanding its serv- 
ices to bankers. Since 1953, some 17 
state banking associations have pub- 
lished fertilizer promotional literature 
in cooperation with NPFI and state 
agronomy sections. Maine and Minne- 
sota banking groups have just swelled 
the total, and others are expected to 
follow suit. 

Banks and state agencies have gone 
along with the NPFI program on the 
grounds that modern fertilization prac- 
tice benefits industry, farmer and con- 
sumer. The institute has been shoul- 
dering the leaflet cost and part of 
advertising mat expense. In Colorado, 
for example, NPFI spent about $800 
(“out of pocket”) in preparing 50,000 
leaflets. Members of state banking as- 
sociations handle leaflet distribution 
and distribution costs, run the mats as 
institutional ads in local media. In 
addition, they contribute the time put 
in by their salaried staffs on all 
phases of the program. 

Present plans for expansion, Allstet- 
ter believes, attest to the results. Bank- 
er support is a valuable asset in beef- 
ing up fertilizer sales. 
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APRSROT IG cay 
Above-grads Pitan oss Pitonry 


Brand the Market 


THIS whopping, 32-page ad, 
the largest ever in the building- 
materials field, is the answer to 
a tough sales problem that faced 
Carbide’s Silicones Division. 

In the fast-growing masonry 
water-repellent market, UCC 
found, it was doing a good job 
of pushing silicones: in general— 
but builders didn’t know which 
repellent formulators used UCC’s 
products. Solution: a mammoth 
ad (see cut) tying in Carbide 
silicones with brandnames. 

The idea took three months to 
execute. The Silicones Division 
loosed its entire field sales staff 
on the project, supplied small 
companies with ideas for ads, 
sold advertising space and paid 
production costs. Result: UCC 
(13 pages) shares the ad with 
76 formulators in 72,000 Sep- 
tember copies of two building- 
trade magazines. 

One problem: some large 
formulators balked, feared such 
an ad would “level the field” 
by making all formulators seem 
equally important. 

But Carbide stipulated that 
formulators’ ads stress the geo- 
graphical area served, suggested 
that individual companies could 
run follow-up promotion. Now, 
says UCC, formulators are glad 
they listened. 











speaking of VINYL 





How can we get 
greater 
tensile strength ? 


plasticizer ! 


@ More complete expansion and Texture and cushioning properties of 

° foam vinyl are predictable and reliable. 

stronger cell structures are being Photoshows moldand finished cushion, 

obtained by vinyl foam processors with Courtesy Elastomer Chemical Corp. 
BENZOFLEX® plasticizers ... 


at all compression-density ratios. 


And, lower curing temperatures 
result in faster fusing cycles. 


It will pay you to check into the 
money-saving advantages of these 


distinctive TENNESSEE plasticizers for 
vinyl foam, tile, adhesives, coatings, TEN ela 
plastisols and other products. Write... 
PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
orporalion, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, 


A DIVISION OF THE CHEMICAL. PAINT AND 
METALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE'S line of top-quality chemicals includes: sooi\uUM BENZOATE * BENZOIC 

ACID « BENZYL CHLORIDE + BENZOYL CHLORIDE + BENZOTRICHLORIDE + BENZYL 

ALCOHOL « BENZYL BENZOATE * TENN-PLAS « BENZALDEHYDE * MURIATIC ACID 
ACETIC ACID * METHANOL ¢ BENZONITRILE « BENZOFLEX 
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WE SUPPLY 


CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 


from our NEWARK warehouse 





Trichlorethylene 





Ethylene Dichloride 
Propylene Dichloride 
Methylene Chloride, Tech. &P.R.G. 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


Perchlorethylene — “Vythene”’* 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY — MArket 2-3650 WOrth 2-7763 


1.\ Ree), fe) 5.) 
4a fe). |) 
ESTERS 
GLYCOL ETHERS 
PLASTICIZERS 


CHLORINATED 
SOLVENTS 


fe] BR fee) B 
AMINES 


AROMATIC 
SOLVENTS 


ALIPHATIC 
NAPHTHAS 


* Registered 
Trade Mark 











PROBLEM — 

ANY ODOR PROBLEM 
—WE CAN SOLVE IT! 
WRITE . . . DESCRIBE; 


WE'LL PRESCRIBE! 
* 


| 
I 
| 
[ 
I 
! 
' 
IFYOUHAVEAN ODOR I 
' 
| 
i 
[ 
j 
: 


Established 
wave 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


soemncatoetos: So BBE Se Nee een caliente! 





it’s all yours 
to read... 


clip... 


. . when and where you want to... 
if you have your own subscription to 
CHEMICAL WEEK. Simply mail the at- 
tached coupon today to receive your 
personal copy for less than 6¢ a week. 


Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Please enter my personal subscription to 
CHEMICAL WEEK for one year at $3* and 
bill me later. 





Position 





Home Address 








Company 





*Rate for U.S., U.S. Possessions, Canada only 





SALES 


DATA DIGEST 


e Wood preserving: Fifteen revised 
and three new standards have been 
issued by the American Wood-Pre- 
servers’ Assn. (Washington, D.C.) for 
its technical Manual of Recommended 
Practice. The standards cover such 
topics as pentachlorophenol treatment 
of pine lumber and pressure process- 
ing of railroad car lumber. 

e Irradiated polyethylene: 12-p. bul- 
letin describes the electrical insulation 
properties, moisture and chemical re- 
sistance, encapsulation ability, thermal 
stability, and other properties of Ir- 
rathene (R). Chemical Development 
Dept., General Electric Co. (Pitts- 
field, Mass.). 


e Epoxy resins: Chart presents 
physical and electrical data for 27 
resin systems. Room-temperature-set, 
heat-cured, filled, unfilled, resilient and 
rigid resin types are covered. Furane 
Plastics, Inc. (Los Angeles). 

e Jsocyanates: Separate brochures 
outline physical properties and poten- 
tial applications of n-butylisocyanate 
and a polyaryl polyisocyanate. The 
former is suggested as an intermediate 
for substituted ureas and urethanes 
production and textile waterproofing. 
The latter is suggested as a bonding 
agent for coatings and adhesives and 
for foam and resin manufacture. Car- 
win Co. (New Haven, Conn.). 

e Engine antifreeze: 52-p. book de- 
scribes standards for engine antifreeze. 
Sampling, freezing point, physical and 
chemical test methods are included. 
$1.50, American Society for Testing 
Materials (Philadelphia). 

e Phosphating: Detailed folder of- 
fers general discussion of phosphating; 
covers uses of phosphate coatings as 
bonds for organic finishes, as anti- 
friction, anticorrosion coatings. In- 
cludes phosphating reference chart for 
company’s products. Turco Products, 
Inc. (Los Angeles). 


e Bondable fluorocarbons: Three 
brochures describe fluorocarbons that 
can be treated to become bondable, 
bondability treatment, nature of sur- 
faces, most common problems. Dixon 
Corp. (Bristol, R.I.). 


e Lab equipment: 12-p. booklet lists 
chromatogram attachments, vacuum 
pumps, centrifuges, laboratory furni- 
ture, induction furnaces as well as 
other current apparatus. Harshaw 
Scientific Division of Harshaw Chem- 
ical (Cleveland). 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


C. E. Kaufman (left), 
Product Development 
Manager, Calgon, Inc., 
discusses the properties 
of the Pluronics with 
Ralph N. Thompson, 
Research Manager. 


“Pluronics offer a combination of properties 
not available in any other single surfactant” 


—Ralph N. Thompson, Research Manager, Calgon, Inc. 


“We manufacture products for 
treating water from source to dis- 
posal,” relates Calgon’s Research 
Manager Ralph N. Thompson. 

“In our various research activi- 
ties, we have been, and are now, 
thoroughly evaluating the Pluronics 
—Wyandotte’s unique series of 
surface-active agents. 

“We have established that the 
Pluronics have a relationship .. . 
one grade to another. Consequently, 
by evaluating the different grades, 
we've found that combinations of 
properties can be obtained with 
Pluronics which are not obtainable 
in any other single surfactant by 
itself, 


“To date, two of the properties 


of the Pluronics have been suffi- 
ciently unique to enable us to 
develop one completely new prod- 
uct, as well as to revitalize and im- 
prove one of our present important 
products.” 


Perhaps your products can be 
improved using a Pluronic.* We 
at Wyandotte have recently com- 
piled a new “Pluronic Grid,” 
whereon the property trends of the 
Pluronics are plotted. 


By studying these trends, the 
formulator may select those Plu- 
ronic grades with the best balance 
of properties for his application 

. eliminating random testing, 
saving valuable research time. This 
organized approach does not, how- 
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ever, eliminate the need for evalu- 
ation of the Pluronics in your own 
laboratories. Write today for samples 
and your free “Pluronic Grid.” 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
principal cities. 

*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Wyandotte 


CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash e Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda « Chlorine 

Muriatic Acid ¢ Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride 

Glycols ¢ Chlorinated Solvents « Synthetic Detergents 
Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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=> EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 
® Displayed Rate—$19.50 per inch. Con- e@ Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line, 


‘y 
wall 





mini- 


A 


(ee nema recmary tam 
Se Cs Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. of Chemical Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


tract rates on request. Advertising inch 
measures ¥Y inch vertically on one col- 


umn. Subject to Agency Commission. NATIONAL 


3 columns to a page. 


® Closing 


prior to publication date. 


COVERAGE 


Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days 


mum 3 lines. To figure advance pay- 
ment, count 5 average words as a line. 
10% discount if full payment made 
in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 
Position wanted ads 2 above rate. 


@ Box Numbers cour:t as one additional line. 
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3 IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 


High level opportunities with leading multi-plant chemical 
manufacturing firm in New York metropolitan area. 


MARKET 


RESEARCH SPECIALIST—Heavy Chemical Industry 


Education: BS degree in chemistry or chemical engineering. 


Experience: 


10-12 years industrial experience, 5 years of which in market 
research, market development, technical sales, or technical 
service in heavy chemical industry. At least 5 years specialized 
experience in resins and plastics in activities specified above; 
or in technical knowledge of plastic properties, manufacture, 
and use, including costs and economics, considered essential. 


Salary: Open. 
INDUSTRIAL SALES ACCOUNT MANAGER 


Education: 


Experience: 


Salary: 


MARKET 


BS degree in chemistry, graduate specialization in inorganic 
preferred. 

10-15 years industrial experience with a minimum of 5 years 
experience in sales to heavy chemical industry and 3-5 years 
in direct supervisory or staff work in heavy chemical sales 
activities. Knowledge of plastic, and electronic chemical 
markets required. 

Open. 


RESEARCH ANALYST 


chemical 
engineers 


PROCESS 
ENGINEERING 


Chemical Process Engineer- 
ing group of synthetic fiber 
division has exceptional op- 
portunity for Chemical En- 
gineers with BS, MS or 
PhD and 5 to 10 years ex- 
perience in economic evalu- 
ation, process development, 
production or process engi- 
neering. The duties involve 
working with high level 
staff on development and 
production problems includ- 
ing process design, process 
improvement and economic 
evaluation. 


Positions located at our 
new textile headquarters 
in lovely Charlotte, North 


Carolina. Salary commen- 
surate with education and 
experience. Please write 
giving full particulars on 
age, education, experience 
and salary requirements. 
All replies held in strict 
confidence. Address L. H. 
Hitchens. 


Education: 
Experience: 


BS degree in scientific field. 


Minimum of 5-7 years commercial experience in chemical 
industry and market research, market development, sales or 
advertising, with at least 2 years in market research activities. 
Salary: Open. 

Send resume—include salary requirements—to Box P2968, 


Chemical Week, Class. Adv. Div., P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N.Y. 
OUR EMPLOYEES KNOW OF THIS AD 

















CORP. OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box # 1414 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


POLYETHYLENE 
SALES 


Spencer seeks a man with enthusiasm, 
drive and a desire for future progress for 
a position as Polyethylene Sales Repre- 
sentative. 

Plastics processing experience is desirable 
but not necessary. Sales experience is 
also desirable. Location would be East 
Coast or Mid-West. 

Excellent opportunities for future ad- 
vancement exist in a rapidly expanding 
organization where annual sales have 
reached 45 million dollars in its short 


CHEMIST 
SPECIALTIES OR WAX EMULSIONS 


We require a man experienced in the 
development of waxes, polishes, or other 
chemical specialties. Must be able to test 
against specifications. Age under 40 pre- 
ferred, but “know how”, initiative, and 
determination to grasp opportunities is the 
prime requisite. 

We suggest you investigate this oppor- 
tunity afforded by one of the most modern 
and up to date laboratozies of its kind. 
Congenial environment, company paid for 
retirement program, and a liberal salary 
arrangement to the right man, make this 
@ very worthwhile proposition. 

Please phone Mr. C. W. McDermott, 
Trinity 7-6200 


Franklin Research 
5134 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 31, 





NEED EXPORT REPRESENTATION! 


Manufacturers’ Representative specializing 
chemicais, pharmaceuticals and animal feed 
supplements wants to add one or two pro- 
gressive manufacturers wishing to develop 
foreign ie. Rasen retainer plus com- 
‘an meer mission on lines to be developed from 
a lgy 4 hnieadsuk dts deeulani scratch. Straight commission basis those 
tt having present export volume upwards 
Field Seles Moneger $25,000 annually. 20 years international 
adastieed B: Ptten- Pees sales experience. Top references and world- 

Spencer Chemical Company wide contects. 

Dwight Building RA 2907 Chemical Week 


Pa. Kansas City, Mo. Class. Ady. Div., P. O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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TOP-FLIGHT 








McKEE has openings for top men to fill 
important, permanent positions, with excellent 
prospects for promotion to supervisory, staff 
and executive posts in our expanding or- 
ganization. 

Our Metals, Refinery and Industrial Divisions 
offer you wide choice of opportunity to make 
fullest use of your talents in the design of 
refineries, blast furnaces, steel, sintering, chem- 


ical and industrial plants and their auxiliaries. 


Investigate the advantages of top comp 


——- DRAFTSMEN —— 





TECHNICAL 
SALES POSITION 


Challenging attractive and permanent position 
with expanding medium size chemical firm 
specializing in pharmaceutical and industrial 
chemicals. New York and New England area. 
Prefer college graduate with degree in chem- 
istry with aptitude for both sales and tech- 
nical subjects. Unusual growth opportunity for 


TILING ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Viny! Asbestos or Vinyl 
yy Bh gang for man having at least 
two years experience. Liberal Pension & 
Hospitalization program. Location Midwest. The 
General Tire and Rubber 


Co., Pennsylvania 
Division, Jeannette, Pa. 

















qualified man. Salary plus 
benefits. Our employees know of this | ad. 
Send resume and salary requirements to:— 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N Y 








CHEMIST a OURMIOAL sremes 
For Quality Con 
With a medium sized company antes rowth oppor- 
way. One to five years experience. nowledge of 
cellulose chemistry and statistical methods desirable, 
but not essential. Must be of supervisory ca.iber and 
capable of ccordinating efforts of various departments. 
In reply, give complete details i qualifications, salary 
desired, and enclose a jooemt 8 gh yes 
P- HEM ical WEEK 
Classified Ads Div., P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 








tion, ideal working conditions, employment 
security, advancement opportunity and many 
generous benefits available to you at McKee. 


Telephone TOwer 1-2300, Cleveland, Ohio 
or write to Edward A. Kolner, 
Arthur G. McKee & Company, 

2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Arthur G. McKee & Company 


Engineering offices in 


CLEVELAND, OHIO + UNION,N.J. » TORONTO, ONT. 








FLOOR 
TILE CHEMIST 
Wanted 
Experienced manufacture viny! tile. Insurance, 
Hospitalization, and retirement. Replies treated 


confidentially. The General Tire and Rubber C 
Pennsylvania Division, Jeannette, Pa. 














Position Vacant 





Nationally established ethical Manufacturer- 
distributor of veterinary pharmaceuticals offers 
immediate opportunity, for man qualified and/or 
experienced, in the production of veterinary pharma- 
ceuticals, P 2899 Chemical Week. 





— TRACERS 


JYERS OF SURPLUS 


@ USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 


@ SPECIAL SERVICES 
@ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Closing Date — Each Tuesday, 11 
days prior to publication date. 





CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
ORUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS. DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS. fre. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y 
ver 2-6970 








— CHEMICALS WANTED 





Pigments — Resins — Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 








JSTOM GRINDING 


e Ultra Fine or Coarse 

© Specialty or Volume 

© Heat Sensitive Materials 

¢ Complete Blending and Grinding 
service on unit or contract basis 


A. Cramer Corp. 10881 S. Central Avenue 
Box 682 Oak Lawn, IIlinois 











MOVING SALE 


Pell Chemical Co. moving to Colorado and 
we offer for sale the following: 

Pfaudier glass-lined steam- jacketed reactor, 
with agitator, 75 p.s.i., about 3 yrs. old, like 
new. 

Pneumatic Scale 10-head «5 filler. 

Klein stainless filter, 100 sq. 

9—7316-gal. ea. one-piece WT saed steel 
tanks, 10’ x 3" 6”; 2—100-gal. stainless tanks. 

1—200-gal. stainless tank. 

1—500-gal. stainless clad tank. 

6 closed top stainless hopper tanks, new, 
never used. 

6 portable caer on type agitators. 

Dopp 50- and 150-gal. cast iron jacketed 
kettles, double motion agitators. 

R. G. Wright Model O ~ see jacketed 
insulated pasteurizer, 100-gal. 

Miscellaneous lab equipment, conveyors, 
compressors, etc. Complete details, write: 


Pell Chemical Company 
c/o Jacobowitz 


3078 Main St. Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Telephone: AMherst 3276 














Opportunity 








Chemical Mfg. & Dist. Co., So. E. Pa. All rights. 
Ideal loc. All equip. A-1 Disf. & sanit. & indust. 
chemicals. Priced to sell. Dept. #42139. Chas. Ford 
& Assoc., Inc., 6425 Hollywood BI., Los Angeles 28. 
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Daciti 


Wanted 








Chemical Engineer, Age 32. Sales experience and 
— design work. ants position with a chal- 
enge. PW 2889, Chemical eek. 





Desire Technical Sales position with Industries 
supplying the chemical specialties manufacturing 
Have M. S. College degree, and five years 
poco» laboratory experience in synthetic deter- 
gents, waxes and disinfectants. C. Werner, 
2617 Goodard Road, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


Sales Executive, 37, Presidential Candidate for 
your company after proper orientation. Record of 
achievement as Technical Sales Manager for silicate 
mineral producer, Familiar with Ceramic, Paint, 
Plastics, and Paper Industries. Resultful experienc 

in sales promotion, creative advertising, product 
development, editing engineering handbooks, and 
Naval administration. PW 2974, Chemical Week. 








Technical service, sales applications, or chemical 
market sought by chemical 





research position 
engineer. 12 years varied background, particularly 
rubber and plastics. Prefer east coast. PW 2987, 
Chemical Week. 





Chemical Export Sales E ive 35, ployed, 
seeks career position as export manager or assistant, 
xecording to scope. PW 2991, Chemical Week. 


Research & Development Executive—Chemist 
Exp. Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals, Food, Aerosols. 
Desire resp onsible position with future. PW 2989, 
Chemical Week 


DON’T FORGET 











the box number when answering 
advertisements. It is the only way 
we can identify the advertiser to 


whom you are writing. 




















For Sale 











(1) 1420 gal. Stainless Steel supeted Catalyst 
Kettles, 4’ dia. x 15’ deep, 200% WP, 85# jkt. pr. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pe 





(6) 465 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Catalyst 
Kettles, 3’ dia. x 8’6” deep. 1504 WP, 165% jkt. pr. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Gemco 28 cu. ft. Stainless Steel Cone Blender, 
54” dia., steam jktd. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila. 22, Pa. 








93 sq. ft. $.S.-T304 Heat Exchanger ASME; 40” 
Tolhurst perforated suspended Centrifuge. Best 
Equp. 617 Davis, Evanston, Ill. 





Plant for Rent 





Paterson, N.J. One story brick, 26,000 ft. 
sprinklered high pecesare steam, RR siding, under- 


round stora ker gam yard, unrestricted. 
PFR- 2174, Chemical 


Books and Periodical 














For Sale: Selling wow ey fo and 
unbound volumes C ch CE t Fe, C ACS, 
some back to 1941. Write 1 a By FS "998° hemi- 
cal Week. 


THIS TRACER SECTION 


can be used whenever you are looking for or offering 
p= tee Od ald 
RSONNEL 
EQUIPMENT 


PPLIE 
OPPORTUNITIES 
PLANTS 
CHEMICALS 
FESSIONAL SERVICES 
E 





The rates are low—just call or write 
tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W 42nd St 
NY 36 NY 


LOngacre 
4-3000 
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SERVICES 


© General Consulting 


@ Instrumentation 
. Equ 


= 
= 
= 
= 

al 





JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
Consulting Engineer 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 
39 pmotony 

New York 6, 


Beaumont, Texas Tulsa, Okiahoma 








RRINE 


ENGINEERS 
Plant design & Serve covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metal jeal Sh ay yg Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & 
Analysis & Reperts 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 
South Carolina 


Treatment; 


Greenville 








OGER WILLIAMS 
Technical & Economic Services, Inc. 

* ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 

* MARKET RESEARCH 

. uspameire gent babe 


is | Evolution’ 
148 East Séh's New York City 16 
Murray y Hit 5-5257 





Wisconsin Alumni R 


Porject Research © and Con- 
trol th wy» in ‘Biochemistry, “Chemistry. _ 
ology, Phar and esting and 
Screening. 











Wite fo price schedule 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G e@ Madi 1, Wi 

















CONSULT 
THESE SPECIALISTS... 


when you need professional as- 
sistance in solving difficult prob- 
lems. Their specialized knowl- 
edge and broad experience can 
prove invaluable in saving both 


time and money for you. 


CHEMICAL WEEK invites other 
consultants to list the special 
services they offer on these 


pages. 











agemeas BRITISH CHEMICAL suP- 
PLIES, INC. 
Agency—Richard Lewis, Adv. 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 
Agency—Compton Adv., 
AMERICAN MINERAL © SPIRITS CO. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co. 
AMERICAN POTASH & ‘CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—The McCarty Co. 
anrern oremients DIV., GENERAL 
ANILINE & FILM COR 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 
BARNEBEY-CHENEY c 
ency—Byer & Bowman, Adv. 
BORDEN CO., THE 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
BRADLEY CONTAINER CORP. 
Agency—Cooney & Conner, Adv. 
BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
Agency—Melvin F. Hall Co. 
CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICA co., 
1 UNION CARBIDE & C RBON 101 


M. Mathes, Inc. 
CHEMICAL SOLVENTS INC., THE C. P.. 
CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM CO. 

Agency—G. M .Basford Co. 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agengy—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

coerene’. SOLVENTS CORP. 
gency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, 
CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., INC. 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 
bg > ontat MACHINE > FOUNDRY CO. 
y—Bawden_ Bros., 
DAVISON CHEMICAL é0. DIV. OF W. R. 
GRACE & CO. 


Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
DAY CO., ING., THE J. H 
Agency—Strauchen 
DOW CHEMICAL CO., 
Agency—MaeManus, John & Adams, 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I. 
EXPLOSIVES DEPT. 9, 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., sm.. gL 
ELECTRO CHEMICALS DEP -»- 86-87 
Agency—Batten, Barton, R.. »g & Osborn, Inc. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. .. 31 
Agency—Fred Wittner, Adv. 
EASTERN STATES CHEMICAL CORP. .... 24 
Agency—Ruthruaff & Ryan, Inc. 
EBERSTADT & CO. 
Agency-——Doremus & Co. 
EMERY pe gd 


gency— somcann- Erickson, Ine. 

ETHYL CO 19 
tome t B. Humphry, Alley & Richards, Inc. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., THE .. 99 
Agemy—Sweeney & “ge Co. 

FISHER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 

Agency—Freiwald & Cries, 

FOSTER WHEELER COR 4\ 
———S Bicker, Gebhardt & Reed, 

ne. 

FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORP., TANK CAR DIV. 

Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 

GENERAL CHEMICAL DIV., ALLe 
CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 3rd Cover 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

Agency—Benton & Bowles, , 

CEE PRODUCERS ASSOC. 


Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 
GRINNELL CO., INC. 
Agency—Horton Noyes Co. 
HALL CO., TB 
Agency—Cruttenden | & Eger Assoc. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
Agency—Ciangio Adv., Inc. 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORP. 


Ageney—C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 
JEFFERSON es co. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. 
KNOX PORCELAIN soar. 
MARATHON CORP. 
Agency—Cormack-Imse-Beaumont, Adv. 
pg nn & THERMIT CORP. . 
—RAF Aivertising. Inc. 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Wesley be & Assoc., Ine. 
NITROGEN DIV., ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CORP. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 2nd Cover 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormack, Inc. 
OXY-CATLAYST, INC. 
Agency—Gray & Rogers, Inc. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
Agency—Howard M. Irwin, & Co. 

PENICK & CO., S. B. 
Agency—James J. McMahon, Adv 

PFIZER & CO., INC., CHARLES eye 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

REFINED PRODUCTS CORP 
Agency—James Civille Adv. 

ROHM & HAAS CO. ' 
Agee? -Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 

ne 


SEMET-SOLVAY he ae rae toe DiVv., 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 

SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. 
Agency—-Sommers- Davis, Ine. 

SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. 

Agency—Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grove, Inc. 

SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. .. 58 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS GROUP., THE 90 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 

SONNEBORN SONS, INC., L. 

Agency—St. Georges & Keys, 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co. 
Teens PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 13 


Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency—Ray Ellis, Adv. 
TRULAND ogg | gaa _ 
Agency—Ray Ellis, 
UNION BAG-CAMP eapan CORP. 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
vipers DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & 
DEVELOPMEN 


Agency—Cargill & Wilson, Inc. 


VULCAN CONTAINERS, INC. 
Agency—Clarence H. Russell & Assoc 


WESTVACO MINERALS pReoueys. FooD 
MACHINERY & CHEMICAL COR 
Agency—James J. McMahon, Inc. 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. 


WOLF & CO., JACQUES 
Agency—Riedl & Freede, Inc. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP 10: 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & “Dorrance, Ine. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
CHEMICALS: Offered /Wanted 
EMPLOY MENT 

EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 


WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3... Robert H. Powell 
Rhodes- Haverty ‘Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 
Boston 16... 350 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 
Chicago 11 ... Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 
Cleveland 15 . Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-700 
Dallas 2 ..Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bldg., Main & Ackard Sts., Pros- 
pect 7-5064 
Detroit 26 . ; 
Woodward 2-1793 
London H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 
Los Angeles 17 . Peter Carberry, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 
Knox Armstrong, 
Charles F. Onasch, 
L. Charles Todaro, 330 West 42 St. 
LOngacre 4-3000 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 

Pittsburgh 22 .. 
Atlantic 1-4707 

San Francisco 4 . William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 

St. Louis 8 8615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg.. Jefferson 5-4867 


919 Oliver Bldg. 
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When you need an | 
- LEATHER — for chrome 
economical, dry tanning; for bisulfiting of 
source of SO. 





PHOTOGRAPHY—for fix- 


GENERAL CHEMICAL | ing solutions 


ANHYDROUS 


(Sodium Metabisulfite) Min. 97.5% Na-S.O. 


AVAILABLE SO,: 65.5% 


: For further information about this con- 
ee atickien atte venient, low-cost source of SO», for use as 
bleaching with hypochlo- reducing agent or antichlor, phone or write 
rite; rayon manufacture the nearest General Chemical office listed 

below. 








Basic chemicals for American industry 


WATER TREATMENT — as 
an antichlor 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence 
FOOD PROCESSING—for San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) 
— fruits and vege- in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
tables 








Test 


Aluminum 
Barium 
~~ Lead 
Lithium 
—pithiun Hydroxy 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Sodium 
Cadmium 
Zinc 
% Metal 
ae —— 
Clarity 
Acid No. 
___Sp 6: 
Moisture 
Ash 
___Acetone extT- _ 
Fineness eS 
—Sedimentation 
Soft. pt- 
Bulking 
Flash 
% Reactive 


Witco is setting top standards in the produc- 
tion of metallic stearates. From raw material 
to finished product, Witco Stearates pass 
through the most modern processing equip- 
ment .. . strict quality checks performed at 
every stage of the process to protect purity, 
guarantee uniformity. 


These modern facilities, coupled with our long 


yy" Pe 
Seg 


production experience and reputation for 
quality, are your assurance of dependability 
in Witco Stearates. Your products and proc- 
esses will benefit from this quality protection. 


Our technical staff will be glad to assist you 
with your stearate application. 


Literature and samples on request. 


4 


36 Years of Growth 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Chicago * Boston * Akron * Atlanta * Houston * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
London and Manchester, England 





